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CHAP.  r. 

During  Ellen*s  residence  at  the  Castle, 
lady  Caroline  had  informed  her  of  all 
that  she  knew  concerning  the  unhappy- 
fate  of  lord  Mortimer's  beautiful  daugh- 
ter. She  had  shewn  her  the  magnificent 
tomb  erected  to  her  memory;  and  had  wit- 
nessed the  tear  of  unaffected  sensibility 
steal  down  the  fair  cheek  of  her  fa* 
vourite. 

"  Mason  knows  more  than  I  do/'  said 
her  ladyship  ;  ''  but  I  have  never  liked 
to  ask  her  any  questions,  because  the 
poor    soul  doted  on   the   countess    so 

VOL.  IV,  E  fondlv. 
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fondly,  that  even  now  she  cannot  speak 
of  her  without  beino-  visibly  affected.  I 
hate  to  give  pain  intentionally  to  any 
one.  She  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you; 
and  some  day  or  other,  when  she  gets  in 
a  talkative  mood,  may  perhaps  honour 
you  so  far  as  to  tell  you  all  that  I  am  still 
ignorant  of.** 

Mrs.  Mason,  as  her  ladyship  affirmed, 
was  indeed  particularly  struck  with  the 
irresistible  sweetness  of  Ellen's  manners;, 
she  never  failed  to  visit  her  chamber 
once  a  day,  and  always  at  night,  when 
Naonil's  bell  gave  the  signal  that  her 
young  mistress  had  retired  to  her  room. 

Ellen  uas  of  the  most  grateful  dispo- 
sition ;  she  was  gratified  by  this  flatter- 
ing and  voluntary  attention  from  an  old 
woman,  who  was  esteemed  by  all  the  fa- 
nnly,  and  whose  conversation  and  de- 
meanor spoke  her  to  be  far  above  the 
common.  She  therefore  expected  her 
regularly  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and 
alwa^/s  f^reeted  her  entrance  with  one  of 

her 
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her  fascinating  smiles,  and  a  kind  inquiry 
after  her  health  ;  making  her,  at  the  same 
time,  sit  down,  and  generally  placing  the 
chair  for  her  herself. 

This  pleasing  condescension,  from  one 
so  young  and  lovely,  was  equally  flatter- 
ing to  Mrs.  Mason,  who  usually  staid 
and  chatted  for  half-an-hour,  or  some- 
times longer,  if  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
course chanced  to  be  on  the  untimely 
fate  of  her  beloved  mistress. 

When  this  was  the  case,  Ellen  always 
listened  to  her  with  breathless  attention  ; 
the  quick  transitions  of  her  speaking  fea- 
tures, the  tears  of  pity  which  fell  from 
her  expressive  eyes,  the  sweet  tones  of 
her  musical  voice,  endeavouring  to 
sooth  away  the  keen  sense  of  past  hap- 
piness, all  operated  most  forcibly  on 
the  mind  of  Mrs.  Mason.  She  loved  El- 
len for  the  feeling  she  displayed  at  the 
bare  recital  of  a  stranger's  woes,  and  she 
hesitated  not  to  confide  to  her  all  that 
E  2  has 
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lias  been   hitherto   narrated   concerning 
the  loves  of  Althea  and  Deloraine. 

During  these  confidential  discourses, 
Naomi  was  dismissed  to  her  chamber, 
that  Ellen  and  Mrs.  Mason  might  continue 
their  conversation  free  from  interrup- 
tion. 

It  was  now  the  warm  and  sultry  month 
of  August^  and  lady  Caroline  began  to 
fear  that  she  should  be  disappointed  in 
her  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  stolen  in- 
terview with  the  gipsey  tribe.  None 
had  yet  appeared,  and  she  had  nearly 
given  up  all  hope,  when  her  maid  in- 
formed her  one  morning  that  a  gang  of 
them  had  been  seen  in  the  wood,  to  the 
left  of  the  Castle. 

Delighted  with  this  intelligence,  she 
hastened  to  Ellen,  half  dressed  as  she  was, 
to  communicate  to  her  the  joyful  news. 
''  It  will  be  such  delightful  sport,  if  we 
can  but  get  Courteney  to  go  with  us  !'' 
said  her  ladyship  ;  ''  1  mean  to  dress  my- 
self 
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self  like  one  of  the  maids,  and  I  advise 
you  to  do  the  same.  Be  quick,  Ellen  ;  I 
must  go  and  find  Courteney." 

''  Finish  dressing  yourself  first,  I  be- 
seech you/'  cried  Ellen,  helping  to  put 
on  her  ladyship's  gown,  which  she  had 
brought  on  her  arm.  *'  How  shall  we 
be  able  to  avoid  the  family  if  we  go  to 
the  wood  ?" 

*■'  Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  lady  Ca- 
roline;  '^  all  fhat  I  am  anxious  about  is 
to  get  my  dear  preceptor  to  be  of  our 
party.'' 

She  then  hurried  down  stairs,  followed 
by  Ellen,  and  found  the  object  of  her 
wishes  alone  reading,  in  the  breakfast- 
parlour. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Courteney,"  said  lady 
Caroline,  "  will  you  grant  me  a  favour? — 
I  will  do  any  thing  to  oblige  you  in  re- 
turn '* 

"  Your  ladyship   may  command  me," 

replied  Leopold,  closing  his   book,   and 

jj  3  bowing 
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bowing  respectfully  as  he  rose  from  bis 
seat. 

"  You  nre  the  best-tempered  creature 
in  the  world/*  continued  her  ladyship, 
*'  and  the  most  considerate  to  us  youn>g 
girls." 

Leopold  bowed  again. 

"  Will  you.  my  dear  preceplOTj  (for 
he  had  occasionally  given  her  lessons  in 
the  languages  during  their  absence  from 
London,)  walk  with  mc  and  Ellen  in*cO 
the  wood  this  morning  ?  we  laear  that 
the  gipseys  are  there^  and  we  are  afraid 
of  going  without  a  protector." 

''  Does  your  ladyship  mean  to  have 
your  fortune  told,  that  you  have  thus 
honoured  me  by  selecting  me  as  a  guar- 
dian ?" 

Lady  Caroline  hesitated,  yet  she 
thought  she  might  as  well  tell  him  her 
intention,  lest  he  should  be  offended  at 
being:  deluded  into  the  wood,  and  betray 
her.     Putting  on  one  of  her  most  entic- 
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ing  looks,  she  replied — "  I  should  like  it 
above  all  things,  if  you  would  but  go 
v/ith  us^  and  not  discover  our  folly.  L 
have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to 
hear  what  sort  of  nonsense  they  tell. 
Dear  Mr.  Courtency,  you  will  eternally 
oblige  Ellen  and  I  if  you  will  go  with 
us/' 

''  What  would  the  earl  and  your  mo- 
ther think  of  my  consenting  to  such  an 
improper  request  ?'* 

"  Oh,  they  must  not  know  of  it  !'*  has- 
tily exclaimed  lady  Caroline;  "  we  will 
steal  out  after  breakfast,  and  get  to  the 
wood  and  back  again  by  the  private  way. 
Do  grant  me  this  favour;  you  know  not 
how  highly  I  shall  esteem  your  compli- 
ance !'* 

"  Your  ladyship  is  too  well  convinced 
that  I  can  refuse  you  nothing  ;  I  will 
therefore  wait  for  you  and  Miss  Wood- 
ville  at  the  back  of  the  chapel.  You 
must  not,  however,  betray  my  indiscre- 
tion to  any  one.  What  would  your  mo- 
B  4  ther 
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ther  think.  Miss  Woodville,  if  she  knew 
of  this  transaction  ?** 

''  I  would  not  lead  Ellen  into  the  com- 
mission of  an  actual  error/'  said  lady  Ca- 
roline ;  ''but  this  is  only  an  innocent 
frolic;  and  under  your  protection,  no 
harm  can  happen  to  us." 

The  entrance  of  the  family  silenced  the 
grateful  niece  of  lord  Mortimer^  who 
hardly  had  patience  to  wait  until  break- 
fast was  over.  Courteney  rose  firsts  and 
quitted  the  room  ;  Ellen  and  her  high- 
spirited  friend  soon  followed.  Hastily 
throwing  off  their  muslin  robes,  they 
each  put  on  a  plain  coloured  gown,  be- 
longing to  their  maids,  a  black  silk  cloak, 
and  cottage  bonnet^  tied  under  the  chin 
"with  pink  ribbons.  Thus  equipped,  they 
ran  down  the  back  stairs  and  joined 
Courteney,  who  could  not  help  smihng 
at  their  appearance. 

"  And  do  you  really  imagine  that  this 
change  in  your  dress  will  deceive  the 
penetrating  eyes   of  tk^^  gipseys?    you 

should 
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should  also  have  left  behind  you  all  the 
nameless  elegancies  of  form  and  manner 
which  bespeak  superiority  of  birth. '^ 

"  Do  you  allow  those  people  any  pe- 
netration ?"  inquired  Ellen  ;  ''  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Courteney,  that  they  possess 
any  supernatural  powers  ?" 

This  was  said  with  such  gravity,  that  it 
deceived  Leopold  completely,  and  he  re- 
plied— ''  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  upon 
that  subject;  they  certainly  have  been 
known  to  divine  many  things  that  have 
actually  come  to  pass.'* 

Lady  Caroline  gave  a  glance  at  Ellen — 
'^  Dear  Mr.  Courteney,  have  you  ever  had 
your  fortune  told  ?  you  need  not  fear 
to  trust  me  and  Ellen,  since  we  have  be- 
trayed {o  you  our  own  credulity," 

^'  I  was  induced  to  be  guilty  of  that 
folly  once,  when  I  v/as  quite  a  young 
man,"  said  Leopold, ''  at  the  pressing  de- 
sire of  a  friend  of  mine." 

*'  And  were  you  told  any  thing  that 
was  true  ?''  inquired  lady  Caroline. 

B  5  *'  I  found 
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"  I  found  it  but  too  true  for  my  liap- 
piness/*  replied  Courfenev  : ''  the  woman 
was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  yet 
she  positively  discovered  eircumstances 
known  only  to  myself,  and  mentioned 
others,  which  came  exactly  as  she  had 
foretold  them/' 

''  Well,  do  now,  only  to  oblige  and 
countenance  us,  have  your  fortune  told 
this  morning  ;  we  will  not  listen,  I  assure 
you,  on  my  honour;  you  shall  go  firi-t, 
and  reconnoitre  the  set ;  pick  out  one 
you  think  the  best  of  them,  let  her  \^\{ 
you  yours,  and  then  say  that  two  of  the 
upper  servants  of  the  Casde  are  coming 
to  have  theirs  told/' 

Couiteney  was  blindly  supersfitioUvS,. 
although  he  had,  as  much  as  possible,, 
carefully  concealed  this  failing  from  his 
pupils.  He  was  indeed  weak  enough  to 
put  implicit  faith  in  the  improbable  af- 
firmations oi  this  illiterate  and  wandering 
tribe  of  vagrants.  An  opportunity,  he 
believed,  now  offered  of  hearing  whether 

his 
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his  plans  would  succeed  against  Ellen^ 
and  he  determined  to  seize  it ;  appear- 
ing, therefore,  to  yield  only  to  oblige 
lady  Caroline,  he  left  them  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wood^  and  struck  into  a 
narrow  path,  which  led  to  the  tent  of  the 
gipseys;  Ellen  and  her  ladyship  enjoy- 
ing this  triumph  over  the  demure  pre- 
ceptor of  the  young  noblemen. 

"  Oh  that  I  could  but  see  him  now  !" 
exclaimed  lady  Caroline;  '^  I  dare  say  he 
is  preaching  a  lecture  to  the  women  upon 
the  wickedness  of  their  mode  of  life;  I 
hope,  however,  that  he  will  not  forget 
that  we  are  impatiently  waiting  his  re- 
turn. Is  it  not  capital  sport,  Ellen  .^  ha,. 
ha,  ha  !  only  think  for  h  moment  you  see 
the  prim- looking  tutor  of  my  brothers, 
with  a  face  as  long  as  my  arm,  gravely 
haranguing  the  gipsey  gang  upon  their 
want  of  morality.  Do  not,  my  dear  El- 
len, think  for  an  instant  that  I  am  a  scoffer 
at  religion,  or  that  I  think  the  really  pi- 
ous man  a  fit  subject  for  youthful  levity  ; 
B  6  but. 
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but.  Heaven  forgive  me  !  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  great  deal  of  Courteney's 
devotion  was  assumed/* 

''  Hush,  he  is  here  !"  said  Ellen  ;  ''  and 
I  think  does  not  seem  best  satisfied  with 
his  destiny/* 

Courteney's  countenance  indeed  bore 
evident  marks  of  vexation—**  To  oblige 
your  ladyship,"  said  he^  ''  I  have  found 
out  the  beings  you  are  so  desirous  of 
seeing;  they  expect  you  ;  keep  strait  on 
in  that  winding  path,  and  you  will  soon 
perceive  their  habitation/' 

*'  Thank  you  a  thousand  times  !"  cried 
lady  Caroline;  "  but  follow  us  behind 
the  trees,  for  1  do  not  much  like  to  trust 
jnyself  with  them.  Come,  Ellen,  you  are 
not  afraid,  are  you  ?" 

''  Not  at  all/'  gaily  replied  her  lovely 
friend;  "^  evil  spirits  have  no  power  over 
those  vvhoni  the  Almighty  protects/' 

She  saw  not  the  sudden  start  of  Cour- 
teney,  who  slowly  followed  the  track  cf 
their  light  footsteps  :  he  stopped  behind 

a  large 
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a  large  oak  treCj  which  concealed  him 
from  the  gipsey  gang,  but  which  was 
near  enough  to  enable  him  to  hear  ^hat 
they  said. 

Lady  Caroline  and  Ellen  now  advan- 
ced towards  one  of  the  gipsey  women, 
^vho  came  forward  to  meet  them,  and 
who  immediately  began  to  speak  with 
their  accustomed  rapidity,  and  the  usual 
cant  which  they  address  to  every  one. 

^^  Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  my  ladies? 
I  will  tell  you  whether  you  are  born  lucky 
or  unlucky  ;  I  will  tell  you  what  planet 
you  are  born  under,  and  the  name  of 
your  husband — the  colour  of  his  hair — 
what  eyes  he  has — and  the  first  letter  of 
his  sirname.  Come  now^  dear^  ladies,  let 
me  tell  you  your  fortunes/' 

*'  We  are  not  ladies,"  said  lady  Caro- 
line ;  ''  we  are  only  the  servant  maids  of 
the  ladies  belonging  to  the  Castle.  Come, 
make  haste,  and  tell  me  and  Peggy  whe- 
ther or  ijO  we  are  to  have  John  the  but- 
ler^ nnd  Simon  my  lord's  man." 

''  Ah, 
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"  Ah,  my  lady^  you  wish  to  deceive 
ine  !  but  I  kno\v  by  my  art  what  you  are; 
you  have  not  got  your  own  clothes  on  ; 
you  are  a  lady  born,  and  can  purchase 
many  a  good  acre.  Give  me  your  hand  ; 
J  will  tell  you  true,  for  all  that  : — now, 
my  lady,  I  see  you  are  not  born  to  be 
crossed  in  love;  vou  saw  this  morning 
the  gentleman  you  are  to  marry  :  you 
think  sometimes  he  loves  another;  his 
mind  wanders  sometimes,  but  for  all  that, 
you  will  be  married  before  six  monihs 
are  at  an  end,  and  be  very  happy  ;  many 
things  will  happen  before  that,  and  some 
removals  take  place  ;  a  duel  will  be 
fought,  and  one  person  lose  his  life: 
you  have  a  friend,  my  lady,  that  is  not 
quite  true-hearied  ;  but  never  mind,  my 
lady,  you  will  be  very  happy  before  this 
time  next  year- — and  the  gentleman's 
name  begins  with  a  B." 

Lady  Caroline  smiled  cxultingly — 
'^  Now,  Pegoy^  let  us  hear  your  fate  ;  I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  mi{}e.'* 

Ellen 
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Ellen  stretched  out  her  delicate  soft 
hand,  which  was  taken  by  the  dark-co- 
loured gipsey,  who  shook  her  head  sig- 
nificanily,  and  looked  full  in  the  beau- 
tiful face  of  Eifen^  who  shrunk  from  the 
witchiu":  i^aze  of  her  coal-black  eves. 

'*  Many  dangers  encoinpass  yon,  my 
lady,  just  now  ;  you  have  enemies  where 
you  think  you  have  friends:  beware  of  the 
next  month;  it  may  be  fatal  to  you  :  be- 
ware of  a  tall,  thin,  pale-faced  man  ;  he  is 
an  enemy  that  plots  your  ruin  ;  but 
don't  be  faint-hearted  ;  if  you  gci  over 
next  month,  great  honours  await  you  ; 
you  will  triumph  over  ail  your  enemies, 
and  lise  \o  great  preferment.  You  were 
born  to  be  mistress  over  many  :  don't  be 
faint-hearted,  my  lady  ;  you  have  lovers, 
but  they  are  not  all  true — those  you  love 
best  will  deceive  you  most;  yon  will  not 
slay  as  long  as  you  expect  where  you 
are — your  removal  will  be  sudden,  and 
owing  to  a  paper — take  care  of  treachery. 

I  see;, 
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I  see^  by  this  line  in  your  iiand,  that  you 
are  too  open — you  speak  your  mind  too 
much.  You  have  a  female  enemy  that 
is  very  spiteful ;  she  has  something  to  do 
with  the  letter  or  paper  which  will  cause 
your  removal  Take  care  of  next  month  ; 
it  is  full  of  mischief;  you  will  get  over 
it^  I  think;  you  will  meet  with  a  stranger^ 
a  friend,  a  very  great  surprise^  at  your 
journey's  end.  You  will  come  back  to 
the  Castle  in  better  spirits  than  you  left 
it;  you  will  marry,  but  not  yet;  some 
obstacles  in  the  way,  but  I  think  you  will 
live  to  see  your  enemies'  downfall.'* 

''  Alas,  my  poor  friend  I"  exclaimed 
lady  Caroline,  half  serious  and  half 
laughing  ;  "  but  what,  good  woman,  is 
the  first  letter  of  her  husband's  name  ?" 

''  His  name,"  said  the  gipsey,  ''  begins 
with  a  W;  but  there  is  a  disappointment 
along  with  It." 

Lady  Caroline  took  the  arm  of  Ellen, 
who  did  not  place  the  least  faith  in  one 

word 
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word  the  gipsey  had  uttered,  although 
the  warm  blood  rushed  into  her  face  and 
neck  when  she  mentioned  the  letter  W. 

*'  I  don't  like  these  gipsies/'  said  lady 
Caroline;  ''  they  tell  a  strange  set  of 
stories  ;  you  do  not  believe  in  them^  El- 
len ?" 

*'Oh  no  !  indeed  if  I  did,  I  have  heard 
enough  to  make  me  seriously  uneasy  : 
the  next  month,  it  seems,  is  big  vvith  my 
fate,  as  the  Ides  of  March  were  with  that 
of  Csssar." 

*'  Heaven  preserve  you,  dearest  Ellen, 
from  a  fate  like  his  !"  exclaimed  her  af- 
fectionate and  steady  friend. 

Courteney  now  joined  them  ;  he  had 
overheard  the  best  part  of  the  gipsey's 
prophecy,  and  conscious  of  his  own  base 
designs,  it  increased  his  former  faith  in 
their  judgment,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
added  to  his  uneasiness,  at  the  destiny 
which  she  had  marked  out  as  his. 

Luckily   they   gained    their    chambers 

without 
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without  bein^^  discovered  by  any  of  the 
family  ;  and  changing  their  dresses^  sat 
down  in  Ellen's  apartment,  to  talk  over 
the  incident  of  the  morning. 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Ellen/'  said 
lady  Caroline;  *'  but,  upon  my  word, 
part  of  what  the  gipsey  told  struck  me 
as  very  odd.  The  tall,  thin,  pale-faced 
man  can  be  no  other  than  Courtenev  : 
God  forgive  me  if  I  judge  wrong  of  him  ! 
but,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  often  sus- 
pected, that  under  an  appearance  of  ex- 
treme humility  and  constant  devotion, 
lies  hid  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  dissimula- 
tion, and  self-love.  I  would  really  have 
you  be  on  your  guard." 

''  My  dearest  friend,"  replied  Ellen, 
warmly,  ''  do  not  suffer  your  regard  for 
me,  and  the  silly  nonsense  of  the  gipsey, 
to  make  you  unjust  to  one  of  the  best 
creatures  in  existence.  Has  he  not  re- 
sided constantly'  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  earl  and  your  family  for  nearly 

seventeen 
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seventeen  years  ?  what  action  of  his  can 
have  drawn  on  him  your  suspicion^  your 
cruel  censure  ?" 

"  I  cannot  mention  any  thing  in  par- 
ticular/' replied  her  ladyship^  ''  which, 
in  vour  partial  eyes,  would  authorize  me 
to  think  as  I  do  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  1  feel 
afraid  that  he  is  not  that  good  man  we 
have  all  supposed  him  to  be.  One  little 
incident  which  1  will  relate  to  you  first 
created  this  fear,  though  no  one  would 
be  more  grieved  than  myself  were  I  to  do 
Mr.  Courteney  any  injustice.  You  know 
Homely  Farm,  where  we  stopped  the 
other  day  with  Edwin  and  Adolphus,  to 
eat  strawberries  and  cream.  You  re- 
member how  pleased  you  were  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  good  old  couple^  and  ho'»7 
you  kissed  the  rosy  cheeks  of  their  grand- 
son ?" 

''  1  do,''  replied  Ellen,  ''  and  wish  that  j 
you    would    call    there    again  ;    the   boy 
quite   won    my    heart    by    his    engaging 
manners." 

^'  i  am 
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"  I  am  as  fond  of  children  as  you  are/' 
continued  her  ladyship,  "  and  we  will 
fetch  him  some  morning  to  spend  the 
day  with  us;  but  to  my  story  : — the  far- 
mer had  two  very  handsome  daughters, 
who  were  young  women  when  I  was  a 
mere  child  ;  the  eldest  married  a  respect- 
able maUj  a  sort  of  companion  and  con- 
fidential attendant  of  that  duke  of  Fitz- 
AubiUj  whose  noble  conduct  towards  the 
late  countess  of  Brandon  and  her  hus- 
band has  so  much  endeared'  him  to  us 
both  ;  the  youngest  daughter  my  mother 
took  into  her  family^  and  unfortunately 
carried  her  to  London  ;  after  a  [ew 
months  had  elapsed,  this  young  creature 
eloped,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  several 
years.  My  mother  was  extremely  con- 
cerned, and  her  parents,  of  course,  incon- 
solable. She  was,  however,  at  length 
discovered  to  be  honestly  employed  in 
'working  for  her  living,  by  an  old  lover 
of  hers,  who  married  her,  and  brought 
her  down  to  the  parents,  who  had  thought 

her 
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her  dead.  We  were  not  then  at  the 
Castle.  The  youHg  man  she  married  was 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  miller,  who,  out  of 
delicacy  to  his  wife's  feelings^  removed 
immediately  out  of  the  village,  lest  any 
of  her  young  companions  should  re- 
proach her  with  her  elopement  from  my 
mother,  and  the  sorrow  her  silence  for  so 
long  a  time  had  brought  on  her  father  and 
mother.  The  cause  of  that  strange  elope- 
ment was  never  explained,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that,  to  this  day,  her  parents  are  in- 
formed of  the  truth.  Susan  told  Mrs. 
Mason,  who  is  mv  informer,  that  she 
should  never  have  visited  again  her  na- 
tive place,  had  not  she  been  enabled  to 
come  down  as  the  wife  of  the  worthy 
young  miller.  This  excellent  creature 
took  a  mill  very  near  the  farm  which  be- 
longs to  the  husband  of  Susan's  sister; 
and  the  old  people  generally  pay  them 
both  a  visit  once  a-year,  and  bring  back 
one  or  two  of  their  grandchildren  ;  but 
Susan  has  never  been  at  the  farm  since, 

and 
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and  my  mother,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy, vvoiikl  not  bring  to  her  remem- 
brance her  elopement  by  calling  at  the 
mill. 

''  Now  for  Ccurteney  ;  I  heard  that  he 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  farm  during 
the  tim.e  when  the  sisters  were  living  with 
their  father;  that  he  took  great  pains 
with  them,  to  perfect  them  in  common 
education  ;  and  that,  among  our  domes- 
tics, it  was  thought  he  meant  to  marry 
one  or  other  of  them  :  it  was  whispered, 
by  one  more  bold  than  the  rest,  that  he 
v;as  certainly  the  cause  of  Susan's  run- 
ning away  ;  but  all  knew  the  high  opi- 
nion he  was  held  in  by  my  family,  and 
the  whisper  soon  died  away. 

''  Mason  says,  that  on  hearing  of  her 
marriage,  and  on  seeing  one  of  her  child- 
ren, he  manifested  some  confusion  ;  but 
we  v.'ill  have  the  boy  to-morrow,  and  try 
him  ourselves.  I  asked  him  to  go  with 
me  once  or  twice  to  Homely  Farm,  since 
we  came  here,  but  he  excused  himself, 

by 
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by  saying  that  he  was  engaged    to  walk 
with  Clarissa  " 

'*  I  knoiv/"^  replied  Ellen,  ''  that  Mrs. 
Mason  is  not  very  partial  to  him,  z^  she 
considers  him  as  having  acted  unkindly 
to  the  countess,  whose  memory  is  slill 
sacred  to  her  :  but,  dearest  ladv  Caroline, 
before  I  give  credit  to  any  thing  injuri- 
ous to  the  character  of  one  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  your  family  and  my  own,  I 
must  have  proofs  strong  as  holy  writ/' 

''  Beware  of  the  Ides  of  ?»Iarch,"  re- 
peated her  ladyship,  with  a  forced  smile, 
again    recurring  to  the  gipsey  prophecy. 

''  I  am  fearless  of  danger,"  replied  El- 
len ;  ''  honoured  by  your  affection,  and 
that  of  my  still  older  friend,  the  marchi- 
oness— possessing,  I  hope,  the  good  will 
of  all  your  amiable  family,  what  have  I  to 
fear  ?" 

''  I  will  not  seek  any  longer  to  infect 
you  with  my  weak  forebodings,"  said  her 
ladyship  ;  "  but  I  dislike  also  the  strange 

and 
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and  constant  private  conversations  be* 
tween  Courteney  and  Miss  Beaumont ; 
as  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  and  the 
companion  of  my  riper  years,  I  love  Cla- 
rissa, independent  of  our  near  relation- 
ship ;  but  she  is  strangely  altered  of  late^ 
and  absents  herself  from  me  in  so  singu- 
lar a  way,  giving  Courteney  the  prefer- 
ence to  us  all,  that  I  am  half  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  her.  SJie  was  the  first  to 
break  asunder  the  bonds  of  our  ancient 
friendship;  and  I  shall  certainly  not  be 
very  hasty  or  eager  to  renew  them ;  I 
know  the  ungenerous  feelings  by  which 
she  is  actuated,  and  should  never  have 
supposed  that  Clarissa  could  give  way  to 
so  mean  a  passion  as  that  of  envy.  If 
you  have  a  female  enemy  here,  my  dear 
Ellen,  it  can  only  be  herself;  your  beau- 
ty, and  Edwin's  attentions,  has  made  her 
so,  I  fear ;  but  Clarissa  is  not  going  the 
right  way  to  secure  the  truant  heart  of 
my  brother;  and  I  shall  be  but  ill  satisfi- 
ed 
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<?(!  with  a  sister-in-law  who  can  descend 
to  such  petty  contrivances  as  I  begin  to 
think  her  capable  of/' 

Ellen  felt  a  momentary  sickness — '*^God 
forbid,  dear  lady  Caroline,  that  I  should 
give  pain  to  any  individual  beloved  by 
you !  if  I  thought  that  was  really  the  case, 
I  would  return  home  immediately." 

"  And  so  make  good  a  part  of  the 
gipsey*s  fortune  !**  ci'ied  lady  Caroline; 
"  no,  Ellen,  you  are  7nij  friend  ;  my  dear 
tincle  bade  me  render  his  house  as  happy 
to  you  as  your  own  ;  and  no  jealous,  silly, 
mean-spirited  girl  shall  have  power  over 
you,  I  am  determined.  Let  Clarissa  act 
with  her  usual  candour;  let  her  join  us  as 
formerly,  and  not  chuse  Courteney  as 
her  confidant,  which  I  am  certain  she  has 
done.  If  her  affection  for  Edwin  leads 
her  to  view  you  as  a  formidable  rival,  let 
her  at  least  be  a  generous  one,  and  not 
look  as  if  she  could  eat  us  both  up  at  one 
mouthful  :  I  almost  regret  now  that  Ed- 
win was  ever  taught  to  consider  her  as 

VOL,  IV,  c  his 
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his  future  wife,  for  I  am  very  well  assu- 
red that  they  will  never  be  happy  toge- 
ther;  the  will  of  my  uncle  must  never- 
theless be  obeyed,  and  poor  Edwin,  I  fear, 
will  be  the  second  sacrifice  to  the  am- 
bitious views  of  lord  Mortimer.'* 

She  was  now  obliged  to  leave  her  fa- 
vourite, to  attend  a  summons  from  the 
dowager  marchioness. 

Ellen,  although  not  at  all  inclined  to 
superstition,  could  not  wholly  banish 
from  her  mind  the  incident  of  the  morn- 
ing ;  in  spite  of  her  own  endeavours  to 
the  contrary,  the  conversation  of  the 
gipsey,  and  the  credulity  of  lady  Caro- 
line, occupied  her  thoughts.  To  repress 
a  weakness  of  which  she  was  ashamed, 
she  sat  dov/n  to  write  to  her  sister  and 
the  Miss  Maxwells.  Having  performed 
this  pleasing  task,  she  rang  for  Naomi,  to 
assist  her  in  dressing  for  dinner. 

This  young  woman  was  uncommonly 
attached  to  Ellen  ;  and  as  she  had  receiv- 
ed an  education  better  than  the  general- 
ity 
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iVy  of  domestics,  and  was  esteemed  by 
Mrs.  Woodville  as  a  valuable  attendant 
for  her  daughters,  she  was  therefore 
treated  by  them  with  more  familiarity 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  been. 
The  disposition  of  Ellen  led  her  to  be 
kind  to  every  human  being;  but  she  was 
well  aware  of  the  impropriety  of  making 
too  free  with  inferiors,  and  that  the  ig- 
norant and  vulgar  soon  cease  to  respect 
the  person  who  allows  them  to  take  the 
slightest  liberty  in  their  presence. 

Naomi  was  an  exception  to  this  rule — 
the  sffTability  of  Ellen  increased  her  re- 
gard, and  added  to  her  gratitude,  which 
she  evinced  to  all  those  who  were  loud 
in  the  praise  of  her  young  mistress.  As 
none  were  more  lavish  of  their  admira- 
tion than  the  valet  of  lord  Edwin,  so  he 
in  proportion  possessed  the  largest  share 
cf  Naomi's  affections,  which  Simpson 
appeared  most  w?armly  to  return;  and 
Mrs.  Mason,  who  was  held  in  high  vene- 
ration by  all  the  household,  began  to 
c  2  rally 
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rally  Naomi  upon  the  preference  she  had 
|>;ained. 

Ellen,  as  soon  as  her  maid  had  attend- 
ed her  summons,  good-naturedly  asked  if 
she  had  a  letter  to  send  home^  as  she 
would  enclose  it  in  one  of  her  own  ? 
She  then  inquired  if  she  had  paid  a  visit 
to  the  gipseys  ? 

Naomi  confessed  that  she  had  been, 
with  two  of  the  house-maids  ;  but  that 
she  did  not  believe  a  word  they  had  told 
her. 

^'  I  am  glad  of  it,  Naomi,"  replied  El- 
len ;  *'  it  certainly  shews  your  good 
sense ;  but  was  your  fortune  represented 
as  good  or  bad  ?'' 

*'  I  would  tell  you.  Miss  Ellen,  only  I 
fear  that  you  will  laugh  at  me." 

''  Indeed  I  wil!  not.  You  know,  Na- 
omi;, that  I  committed  the  same  piece  of 
folly  myself  this  morning.  Come,  let 
me  hear  how  long  I  may  expect  to  re- 
tain you  about  my  person ;  I  dare  say 
some  of  the  young  men  of  the  Castle 

have 
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have  already  done  their  best  to  persuade 
you  against  leading  much  longer  a  single 
life/' 

Naomi's  colour  deepened — "  The  gip- 
sey  told  me  the  same/'  said  she;  ''  but  I 
declare  that  the  butler  and  Simpson  are 
the  only  two  men  that  ever  made  love  ta 
me  yet." 

Ellen  smiled — "  And  how  many  more, 
Naomi,  would  you  wish  to  have  ?*' 

"  None,  Miss;  only  the  woman  said  I 
had  many  lovers;  and  then  she  told  me 
such  a  heap  of  stufif  about  enemies^  and 
speedy  removals,  and  great  surprises,  and 
money  unexpectedly,  that  I  cannot  re- 
member half  what  she  said." 

*'  But,  Naomi,  you  have  not  forgot 
when  you  were  to  be  married  ?"  said  El- 
len, archly. 

^^  Oh  !  I  was  to  be  disappointed  in  my 
first  lover,"  cried  Naomi,  ''  and  to  marry 
the  man  I  should  refuse;  but  I  believe  I 
was  to  be  very  happy  in  the  end." 

c  3  "  Well, 
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"  Well,  that  was  kind  of  her^  however, 
Naomi;  and  lam  glad  to  find  that  the 
disappointment  does  not  affect  yoa 
much/' 

''  Oh,  not  at  all.  Miss,  I  assure  you  ; 
for  I  don't  believe  it  will  ever  happen/' 

Ellen  smiled  again. 

''  But,  Miss  Ellen,  I  think  the  gipsey 
must  have  told  Mr.  Courteney  his  for- 
tune, for  I  met  him  a  litrle  time  ago,  and 
he  looked  so  black,  and  so  gloomy,  as  if 
he  had  heard  a  terrible  deal  of  ill-luck/*^ 

*'  He  is  too  wise,"  said  Ellen,  "■  to  lis- 
ten to  such  nonsense  ;  or  if  he  did,  to 
place  any  faith  in  what  might  be  told 
him/' 

Having  finished  dressing,  she  descend- 
ed to  the  dining-parlour,  where  she 
found  the  family  assembled.  Ellen  thought 
it  might  be  fancy,  but  she  could  not  help 
imagining  that  Miss  Beaumont  viewed 
her  with  a  kind  of  malignant  satisfaction; 
she  however  spoke  to  her  more  than  she 

commonly 
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commonly  did,  and  Ellen  be^^an  to  hope 
that  she  should  soon  be  restored  to  her 
former  friendship. 

The  brow  of  lord  Tvlortimer  was  not  as 
tranquil  as  usual  ;  he  appeared  to  be 
striving  against  painful  recollections, 
which  his  sister  and  her  husband  tenderly 
endeavoured  to  dissipate. 

Lady  Caroline,  whispering,  said  to  her 
favourite — "  I  know  the  cause  of  my 
poor  uncle's  uneasiness — this  is  the  day 
before  that  on  which  his  daughter  died  ; 
and^  as  it  is  the  first  August  he  has  ever 
passed  in  the  Castle  since  that  melancho- 
ly event,  his  spirits  are  more  than  usual- 
ly depressed/' 

Ellen  cast  a  glance  towards  the  suffer- 
ing father;  her  tender  looks,  her  sweet 
voice,  sweeter  far  than  ever,  from,  the 
sympathy  of  her  feelings,  seemed  to  lull 
the  troubled  mind  of  lord  Mortimer.  He 
rose  early  from  table,  and  requested  El- 
len and  lady  Caroline  to  walk  with  him. 
Both  willingly  obeyed ;  and  after  an 
c4  hour's 
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hour's  stroll  through  the  woods,  he  re- 
turned more  composed. 

Anxious  to  amuse  him,  Ellen  took  her 
harp  ;  and  though  the  state  of  her  own 
mind  would  have  induced  her  to  select 
the  most  plaintive  airs,  she  nevertheless 
made  choice  of  those  more  adapted  to 
excite  lively  ideas.  Lord  Edwin  ac- 
companied her  in  some  duets;  and  El- 
len felt  the  rose  grow  deeper  on  her 
cheek,  as  she  read  in  his  languishing  black 
eyes  the  forrd  emotions  of  his  soul.  The 
evening  concluded  with  a  family  con-. 
cert,  which  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
execution  and  skill. 

Lord  Mortimer  thanked  the  young 
people  for  their  willingness  to  entertain, 
him,  and  owned  that  he  had  been  highly 
gratified  by  their  performance — ''  What 
shall  we  do,  Caroline,  to  reward  them  ?" 
said  he,  turning  to  the  dowager  marchio- 
ness ;  "  suppose  we  invite  the  neigh- 
bouring families  to  a  ball,  on  the  seventh 
of  September;  it  is  the  birlh-day  of  Je- 
mima^ 
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xnima,  and  we  will  celebrate  it  as  joyful- 
ly as  we  can." 

This  proposal  gave  pleasure  to  all, 
particularly  to  her  to  whom  the  compli- 
ment was  paid. 

"  Dear  uncle/*  said  lady  Caroline, ''  as 
it  is  most  probable  the  weather  will 
continue  as  warm  as  it  is  now,  let  us  have 
a  rural  fete  ;  the  gardens  of  the  Castle 
are  admirably  adapted  for  one,  the  trees 
being  so  disposed,  that  when  illuminated 
by  variegated  lamps,  it  will  look  like  fairy 
land.'* 

*'  I  have  no  objection,  my  dear  girl,*' 
said  the  earl ;  *'  but  let  me  hear  how  you 
will  arrange  matters,  as  1  shall  leave 
every  thing  to  you^  who  first  started  the 
idea.** 

'*  Thank  you,  my  dear  uncle!*' cried 
the  delighted  lady  Caroline ;  "'  Ellen  and 
I  will  manage  every  thing  between  us ;  I 
propose  to  make  use  of  the  suit  of  apart- 
ments which  open  into  the  garden  ;  the 
saloon  will  be  a  capital  ball-room  for 
c  5  those 
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those  who  prefer  it  to  our  velvet  lawn^ 
and  the  remainder  of  the  chambers  will 
serve  for  refreshments." 

"  Very  well,  Caroline;  I  approve  high- 
ly of  your  plan/'  said  her  uncle,  "  and 
will  desire  my  steward  to  attend  you  in 
the  morning  for  your  orders.  Send  him 
lo  London^  where  he  will  be  able  to  pro- 
cure every  thing  you  wish  for.  Let  us 
have  the  best  band  he  can  get,  for  good 
dancers  ought  to  have  good  music/' 

All  again  expressed  double  satisfaction 
at  this  new  arrangement. 

**  We  shall  have  our  fiie  in  the  first 
style  of  elegance/'  said  the  marquis, 
'*  since  Miss  W  ood\  ille  and  my  sister  are 
the  directors  of  the  whole.  I  heard  this 
morning  that  the  families  of  general  Ash- 
ford  and  sir  William  Lisburne  are  arrived, 
if  so^  our  party  will  receive  an  agreeable 
addition." 

*'  I  hope  your  intelligence  is  true,'* 
said  lady  Caroline;  "  young  Lisburne  is 
^  very  pleasant  man  ;  and  as  I  wish   to 

give 
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give  pleasure  to  every  one,"  looking 
pointedly  at  Clarissa  as  she  spoke,  *'  I 
shall  give  him  as  a  partner  to  Ellen  Wood- 
Tille^  unless  he  engages  himself  to  Sarah 
Ash  ford  :  and  now  I  think  of  it^  Adol- 
phus,  you  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to 
us  two  damsels,,  who,  I  assure  you,  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  against  the 
seventh;  we  will  admit  you  into  our  con-^ 
sultations;  I  know  you  will  rejoice  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  assisting  Ellen ;" 
she  gave  Clarissa  another  look,  who  co- 
loured and  bit  her  lip. 

'*  You  do  me  infinite  honour  by  this 
flattering  distinction,  dear  lady  Caroline,'' 
cried  young  Beaumont,  kissing  her  hand,. 
'''  and  you  shall  not  find  me  ungrateful 
for  your  kindness/' 

''  I  believe  you,  Adolphus;  but  yoir 
are  not  to  disclose  our  secret  cogitations; 
we  will  monopolize  to  ourselves  ths  blue 
parlour,  where  no  one  is  to  be  admitted 
but  ourselves,  except  Clarissa- should  feel 
c  6  inclined 
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inclined  to  assist  oiir  judgments  by  her 
tasteH:!  opinion/' 

^^  With  such  an  auxiliary  as  Miss 
Woodville,  your  ladyship  will  not  need 
any  of  my  assistance/'  replied  Miss  Beau- 
mont ;  ''  my  presence  -would  rather  im- 
pede the  progress  of  your  employments." 

All  now  retired  to  their  separate  apart- 
ments; lady  Caroline  telling  Ellen  that 
she  should  call  her  up  very  early  the  next 
morning,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
consult  before  the  steward  came  for  or- 
ders. 


CHAP.  II. 


Ellen,  on  entering  her  bed-room,  looked 
around  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mason  ; 
she  was  not  there,  and  she  felt  disappoint- 
ed by  her  absence,  *'  Go  }o  bed,  Nao- 
mi/' 
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mi/*  said  she ; ''  I  shall  sit  up  a  little  while ; 
but  call  me,  nevertheless,  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual/* 

She  then  opened  her  window,  to  in- 
hale the  refreshinsc  breeze  from  the  wa- 
ter^  and  to  enjoy  the  mild  splendour  of 
the  new  moon.  At  the  sound  of  Mrs. 
Mason's  voice  she  closed  the  sash,  and 
hastened  to  meet  her  old  friend  :  the 
traces  of  recent  tears  were  visible  on  her 
cheeks,  and  Ellen  tenderly  inquired  if 
she  was  unwell  ?  at  the  same  time  leading 
her  to  an  easy-chair  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  on  which  Ellen  seated  herself,  that 
she  might  be  n«ar  her,  *^'  Ah !  I  remem- 
ber now,**  said  she,  "  my  dear  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, the  melancholy  cause  of  your  sor- 
row— it  is  the  same  as  lord  Mortimer's. '^ 

"  Thank  God  !"  exclaimed  the  faithful 
nurse  of  the  countess,  **  I  am  however 
free  from  his  self-reproach  ;  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power  I  performed  the  dying 
\vish  of  her  mother  ;  I  devoted  myself  to 

her 
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her  child.  No  parent  could  love  one  more 
dearly  than  I  did  the  countess;  and  she, 
sweet  angel,  always  considered  me,  and 
even  called  me  by  the  tender  name  of 
mother.  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Woodville,  I 
shall  never  see  the  return  of  this  fatal 
night,  without  suffering  a  part  of  those 
agonies  which  I  endured  sixteen  years 
ago  r 

Ellen  affectionately  wiped  away  her 
tears,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  af- 
flicted nurse  of  the  still-idolized  countess 
to  her  bosom. 

''  Never  can  I  forget,"  continued  Mrs. 
Mason,  *'  the  last  parting  between  her 
and  her  husband  ;  poor  fellow^  how  he 
adored  her  1  I  think  I  see  him  now,  as  he 
entered  the  window  of  her  sitting-room, 
for  the  last  time,  to  behold  his  beloved 
wife:  how  he  lingered  on  the  seat  of  it, 
when  it  was  time  to  quit  her  !  oh,  well 
do  I  remember  the  expression  of  his 
handsome    features,   as   he    pressed   my 

hand, 
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hand^  and  bade  me  take  care  of  his  soul's 
treasure,  his  idolized  wife,  his  expected 
baby  " 

Mrs.  Mason   here   sobbed  aloud  ;  and 
Ellen's  tears  choked  her  utterance. 

*' AlaSj  alas!"  she  continued^  **  he  em- 
braced my  an(^el  mistress  for  the  last 
time;  she  was  too  ill  to  admit  him  the 
next  night,  which  was  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August.  She  wrote  to  him^  and  to 
the  generous  duke  of  Fitz-Aubin,  their 
mutual  friend  ;  I  tied  the  letters  to  a  rib- 
bon, and  let  them  down  ready  against 
his  arrival ;  poor  fellow^  he  never  re^ 
ceived  another  !  My  lord  refused  to  see 
the  countess;  this  preyed  heavily  on  her 
mind,  and,  I  fear,  helped  to  bring  on  her 
death.  It  was  on  this  bed  her  poor  baby 
was  born  ;  it  was  here  my  beloved  Al- 
thea  died.** 

Ellen  sprang  from  off  the  bed,  and  sunk 
on  her  knees  before  Mrs.  Mason. 

"    Gracious    Heaven  !    what    ails    my 

child  ?  (for  such  Ellen  loved  to  be  called 

3  by 
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by  her)  what  did  you  see  ?  what  has  thus 
terrified  you  ?" 

''  I  know  not/'  replied  Ellen^  rising, 
and  dashing  away  her  tears ;  ''  but  I  felt 
electrified  at  the  conclusion  of  your  sen- 
tence, dear  Mrs.  Mason:  and  was  it  here, 
in  my  bed^  on  which  I  have  rested  so 
tranquilly^  that  your  mistress  died  ?'* 

^'  Yes,  my  sweet  girl ;  but  let  not  that 
idea  alarm  you  :  never  did  there  exist  a 
purer  spirit,  a  more  angelic  being  than 
the  countess  of  Brandon  !  oh,  she  would 
not  have  trod  on  an  ant,  had  she  known 
it ;  she  was  the  idol  of  us  all — and  to  be 
taken  from  us  sa  soon,  hardly  in  her 
eighteenth  year  !'* 

*'  Shocking  !''  exclaimed  Ellen,  shud- 
dering, and  holding  still  by  the  hand  of 
Mrs  Mason  ;  "  what  must  have  been  the 
sufiTerings  of  her  husband^  to  lose  both 
wife  and  child  at  one  blow  !'* 

*'  They  were  more  than  my  feeble 
powers  can  describe/'  replied  Mrs.  Ma- 
son ;  ^'   it  was  like  separating  the  soul 

from 
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from  the  body.  Never  man  loved  like 
him ;  never  man  deserved  a  happier  des- 
tiny. Unknown  to  any  of  the  family 
but  myself,  he  comes  every  year  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  his  adored  wife;  and  some- 
times the  duke  of  Fitz-Aubin  accompa- 
nies him.  To-morrow  he  will  be  in  the 
chapel  after  twelve ;  nobody  but  myself 
and  the  Homelys  know  of  his  coming," 

'"  Oh  that  I  could  but  see  the  idolized 
husband  of  the  countess  !"  cried  Ellen, 
hastily ;  ''  dear  Mrs.  Mason,  do  you 
think  I  could  hide  behind  some  place, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  form  and  fea- 
tures ?  you  know  not  the  gratification  I 
should  receive." 

''  Dear  child,  I  can  trust  you,  I  am  con- 
fident, for  you  have  sense  and  prudence 
far  above  your  years.  You  shall  go  with 
me  when  I  open  the  chapel  door  by 
which  Mr  Deloraine  will  enter;  I  will 
place  you  somewhere,  that  you  shall  have 
a  full  view  of  him  ;  but,  as  you  love  me^ 
do  not  discover  yourself.     The  countess 

had 
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had  a  fine  miniature  of  her  husband, 
which  she  lost  from  her  neck  on  the 
night  she  was  taken  in  labour,  and  which 
I  have  always  thought  was  found  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  gentleman  that  attended 
her ;  he  was  a  stranger  to  us  all,  and  Har- 
ris, who  was  then  alive,  and  who  was  my 
lord's  confidential  man,  brought  him 
blindfold  to  the  Castle  :  this  naturally 
raised  his  curiosity,  of  which  this  curtain 
is  a  proof/* 

She  then  shewed  Ellen  the  zi2:-zao;  cut 
in  the  crimson  velvet  curtain  of  the  bed, 
which  had  been  thus  spoiled  by  the  doc- 
tor who  attended  the  lovely  countess. 

"  I  have  put  in  another  piece,"  said 
Mrs.  Mason,  ^'  but  you  see  the  velvet 
and  the  gold-fringe  is  much  fresher  than 
the  rest.  I  dare  say  the  motive  was  a 
good  one  that  prompted  the  stranger  to 
make  this  mark,  which  must  always  re- 
main ;  but  as  the  poor  baby  was  still- 
born, we  have  never  heard  any  thing  of 
him.     My  beloved  lady  did  not  live  to 

know 
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know  either  the  loss  of  the  picture  or  the 
death  of  her  infant.  You  look  pale,  my 
dear  Miss  Woodville;  let  me  fetch  you 
some  warm  wine  and  water.*' 

''  Oh,  no,"  said  Ellen,  hastily,  "  do  not 
leave  me;"  then  recollecting  herself,  she 
added — ^'  I  am  not  used  to  be  so  foolish; 
I  am  ashamed  of  this  weakness,  and  can- 
not account  for  it." 

"  My  child,  it  is  my  melancholy  that 
has  infected  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Mason  ; 
*'  shall  I  stay  and  sit  up  with  you  ?" 

*'  If  you  will  sleep  with  me  to-night," 
cried  Ellen,  *'  I  will  thank  you.  Indeed 
1  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of  this  new 
terror  which  has  possessed  me  ;  I  am  na- 
turally very  courageous,  and  yet,  at  this 
moment,  I  seem  inclined  to  start  at  my 
own  shadow." 

Mrs.  Mason,  to  whom  she  had  render- 
ed herself  sincerely  beloved,  embraced 
her  tenderly, 

"^  Such  innocency  as  yours,  my  dear 
child,  can   have  nothing  to  dread  from 

spirit.^ 
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spirits  pure  as  your  own.     I  often  pray- 
ed to  be  allowed  to  see  that  of  my  saint- 
ed lady  ;  but  the  Almighty  never  grant- 
ed my  petition.     Since  her  death,  I  have 
never  let   a   day  pass  without  entering 
these  apartments,  and  frequently  sleep- 
ing in  them ;  indeed  I  had  little  else  to 
do  until  the  last  five  years,   when    our 
housekeeper  dying,   my  lord  seemed  to 
wish    that    I  would    take    the    situation, 
merely  to  give  my  orders,  and  to  instruct 
a  granddaughter    of  Harris's,    a   clever, 
steady  young  woman,    about   three-and- 
twenty,  in   all   the  knowledge   requisite 
for  the  place.     Thank  Heaven  !  all  the 
domestics  respect  me,  and  willingly  per« 
form  all   my  desires.      In  another  year 
Betty  will  be  qualified  to  become  house- 
keeper, and  I  shall  then  have  little  else 
to  do  but  spend  my  time  as  formerly,  in 
these  rooms,  which  will  ever  be  sacred 
to  7ne,  though  not  one  of  my  lord's  fa- 
mily,  except   lady  Caroline,   have  ever 
signined  a  wish  to  occupy  them." 

Ellen 
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Ellen  now  prepared  to  undress  her- 
self; she  tried  to  rally  her  fainting  spirits 
by  repeating  to  Mrs.  Mason  the  plan  of 
the  intendedyd/^;  but  all  would  not  do; 
she  could  not  banish  from  her  mind  the 
heroic  love  of  Deloraine,  his  agonies,  or 
the  fancied  death-scene  of  the  countess; 
even  in  her  slumbers  she  thought  she 
saw  the  lovely  injured  daughter  of  lord 
Mortimer,  and  she  awoke  sobbing. 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  beamed 
across  her  chamber,  and  she  rose  with  a 
cheek  paler  than  usual.  When  dressed, 
she  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  lady 
Caroline,  who,  with  Ellen's  assistance, 
w^as  soon  ready  for  their  intended  w^lk. 
Tapping  at  the  door  of  young  Beau- 
mont's room,  she  said — ''  Awake,  arise, 
and  quickly  join  thy  friends  and  allies  on 
the  Castle  lawn.'* 

Adolphus  was  not  lazy  in  obeying  the 
welcome  summons,  too  happy  in  being 
thus  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
their  society. 

Lady 
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Lady  Caroline's  ready  invention  sug- 
gested many  ideas,  which  were  improved 
on  by  Ellen.  They  walked  several  times 
over  the  ground  which  was  assigned  for 
tlie  scene  of  their  amusement,  and  their 
plan  was  pretty  well  arranged  by  the 
time  the  breakfast-bell  had  rung. 

Lord  Mortimer  kissed  the  pale  cheek 
of  his  young  favourite — "  I  fear,  Ellen," 
said  he,  "  that  you  suflTered  this  scheme 
of  pleasure  to  break  your  rest  last  night; 
you  look  fatigued,  and  your  hand  feels 
feverish." 

^'  You  are  unwell,  my  dear  Ellen,  I  am 
certain,"  cried  the  marchioness,  alarmed; 
"  let  me  send  for  advice." 

''  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Ellen,  smi- 
ling affectionately  on  her  old  friend;  ''  I 
have  merely  got  a  headache ;  it  is  nO" 
thing  else,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  had  better  lie  down,  my  love,'* 
said  lady  Caroline, "'  for  half-an-hour'* 

**  Oh  no,  there  is  not  the  least  occa- 
sion, I  assure  you,"  again  repeated  El- 
len; 
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kn  :  *"*■  while  you  are  giving  orders  to 
the  steward,  I  shall  practise  some  of  the 
new  music  which  came  down  last  night ;" 
she  said  this  with  her  usual  sprightly  air, 
and  her  friends  lelt  satisfied. 

Lady  Caroline  and  Mr.  Beaumont  now- 
retired  to  the  blue-chamber;,  and  Ellen 
went  to  the  music-room. 

She  had  not  been  there  long  before 
lord  Edwin  eiitered^  and  inquired  if  he 
might  practise  his  part  at  the  same  time? — 
"  This  new  arrangement  of  my  sister's/' 
said  he,  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it 
to  his  lips,  "  will  make  me  an  exile,  but 
not  a  voluntary  one,  from  your  dear  so- 
ciety ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  speak  to 
you  or  to  walk  with  you,  until  after  the 
fiie;  even  then  Caroline  has  contrived 
to  spoil  my  happiness,  by  attaching  me  to 
the  side  of  Clarissa.*' 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  to  hear  you 
mention  that  as  a  subject  of  regret ;  the 
company  of  your  destined  bride  ought 
to  animate  you  with  rapture.     Come,  my 

lord. 
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lordj  shall  we  attempt  this  new  trio  ?  the 
iTiarquiSj  if  you  ask  him,  will  perhaps  ac- 
company us,  unless  he  is  engaged.** 

"  The  marquis  would  be  too  happy  did 
lie  know  that  you  are  solicitous  to  have 
liim  here  :  he  is  with  his  wife ;  shall  I  tell 
him  your  wishes  ?*' 

"  Certainly  not;  another  time  will  do 
as  well  as  the  present." 

^'  Perhaps  better^**  replied  his  lordship, 
sighing  as  he  spoke ;  ''  a  duet  may  be 
more  agreeable  to  you  than  a  trio." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord?** 
*    ''  Oh-,  Ellen,  are  you  ignorant  of  my 
meaning?  does  not  the  ardent  gaze  of 
my  brother  speak  too  plain  his  admira- 
tion of  your  matchless  beauties  ?" 

*'  You  insult  me;,  my  lord,"  cried  El- 
len, rising  with  dignity;  *'  this  language 
I  should  not  have  expected  from  the  pu- 
pil of  Mr.  Courteney  !" 

She  was  quitting  the  room,  when  he 
ilung  himself  before  her  ;  and  catching 
both  her  hands,  entreated  her  to  forgive 

his 
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bis  jealous  surmises.—"  Pardon  my  inso- 
lence, beloved  Ellen  !"  he  cried;  ''  I  can 
no  longer  conceal  my  adoration,  which 
tempts  me  to  envy  every  human  being 
that  touches  this  dear  hand  !  Oh,  say  but 
that  you  forgive  my  rashness,  that  you 
accept  of  my  apology  !  love  the  most 
tender  could  alone  hav«  prompted  me 
thus  to  offend." 

'' Hise,  my  lord,"  said  Ellen,  blushing 
deeply,  yet  still  preserving  a  dignity 
v.'hich  awed  the  momentary  libertinism 
of  lord  Edwin  ;  "  I  forgive  you,  and 
would  willingly  forget  both  the  offence 
and  the  excuse.  Your  love,  my  lord,  be- 
longs to  Miss  Beaumont;  and  I  am  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  another." 

''  Dearest  Ellen  !  yet  hear  me — I  can- 
not love  Clarissa  !  my  uncle  may  oblige 
me  to  give  her  my  hand,  but  my  heart 
is  yours,  and  yours  only  !  Pity  me,  at 
kast,  beloved  Ellen  ;  do  not  let  the  rash- 
ness of  this  morning  weaken  the  friend- 

VOL.  IV,  D  ship 
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ship  you  once  honoured  me  with  !  con- 
sider how  long,  how  faithfully  I  have 
adored  you — ever  since  I  first  beheld  you 
at  the  inn  !  Oh,  if  I  am  destined  to  be- 
come a  second  sacrifice  to  the  ambitious 
views  of  my  uncle — if  I  must  abandon 
the  only  object  of  my  tenderness,  grant 
me  at  least  that  sweet  sympathy  which 
you  so  readily  evince  for  all  woes  but 
Kline!" 

Ellen  saw  the  starting  tear  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  fine  and  eloquent  black 
eyes  ;  she  trembled,  her  colour  varied, 
and  her  respiration  became  short. 

"  Lovely  and  most  beloved  Ellen," 
continued  lord  Edwin,  passionately  press- 
ing her  hands  to  his  lips,  ''  do  you  pity 
the  extreme  rigour  of  my  fate  ?  do  you 
lament  tiie  fatal  ambition  and  family  pride 
which  dooms  me  to  a  life  of  unavailing 
regrets  and  hopeless  misery  ?" 

*'  1  trust  that  such  will  not  be  the  case," 
replied  Ellen,  in  a  tremulous  voice;  "  Miss 
Beaumont  is  worthy  your  regard  ;    and 

the 
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the  unfortunate  prepossession  which  you 
mention  will  soan  fade  away,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  doing  your  duty,  of  fulfil- 
ling the  expectations  of  your  family,  and 
in  receivinor  the  tenderness  of  Clarissa.'* 

"Never,  never!'*  fervently  exclaimed 
lord  Edwin  ;  ''  I  never  loved  until  I  saw 
you  ;  the  impression  you  have  made  is 
too  strong  to  be  effaced  by  time  or  cir- 
cumstance. I  love,  I  adore  you,  Ellen, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so  until  my 
latest  breath  !  Oh,  turn  not  from  me,  El- 
len !  blush  not  to  betray  a  generous 
compassion  for  my  wretchedness  !  I  have 
been  advised  to  forget  you,  to  think  on- 
ly of  the  obedience  I  owe  my  uncle,  but 
my  heart  tells  me  that  it  can  never  feel  a 
transport  which  you  do  not  share." 

*'  I  dare  not  listen  to  you  any  longer," 
said  Ellen  ;  ''  your  happiness  and  my 
own  self-esteem  forbids  it.  Let  me  go. 
my  lord  !  I  pity,  I  sympathize  in  your 
apparent  agitation,  but  honour  forbids 
me  to  encourage  your  passion." 

D  2  She 
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She  broke  from  him,  and  hastily  pro- 
ceeded to  her  own  apartments  :  lord  Ed- 
win slowly  sought  those  of  his  preceptor ; 
to  him  he  recounted  what  had  passed, 
and  expressed  his  utter  despondency  of 
ever  gaining  Ellen  on  dishonourable 
terms. 

"  I  would  sacrifice  every  thing  to  ob- 
tain her  heart,"  said  lord  Edwin;  *"*  I  wish 
not  to  destroy  the  purity  I  worship.  El- 
len would  be  less  dear  to  me  the  moment 
she  became  my  mistress." 

"  Folly  !"  exclaimed  Courteney  ; 
''  your  inexperience,  my  lord,  can  alone 
excuse  such  romantic  ideas.  It  is  most 
probable,  that  while  you  are  considering 
upon  the  'purity  of  Ellen's  mind,  your 
brother  may  act  more  wisely,  and  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  beauties  of 
ber  person.  Every  day  convinces  me, 
more  and  more,  of  the  passion  of  the 
marquis ;  it  will  soon  break  through  all 
restraints,  and  Ellen,  with  all  her  seem- 
ing puriti/,   will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be 

contented 
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contented  with  a  handsome  equipage  and 
a  liberal  settlement/' 

'*  My  God  !  and  can  you  be  serious  ?" 
said  his  too-credulous  pupil  ;  *'  are  wo- 
men indeed  such  artful,  such  interested 
creatures  ?  Oh,  I  cannot  look  on  the 
heavenly  countenance  of  Ellen  Wood- 
ville,  and  believe  for  a  moment  that  she 
is  like  the  rest  of  her  sex  !" 

"  Proceed  with  caution,  and  you  will 
be  convinced  of  it/'  continued  the  trea- 
cherous Leopold;  ''  work  upon  her  com- 
passion by  your  distress,  your  madness  at 
the  thought  of  losing  her;  get  her  but 
onee  to  confess  she  loves  you,  and  she  li^ 
yours ;  we  will  then  devise  some  plan 
to  throw  her  into  your  arms,  io  make 
her  seduction  inevitable,  and  yet  preserve 
her  good  opinion  of  her  seducer." 

''  I  shudder  at  the  proposal,''  said  lord 

Edwin  ;   ''  what  if  I  throw  myself  on  the 

mercy  of  my  uncle  ?   Ellen  is  his  greatest 

favourite — surely  he  will  not  cons^ign  us 

D  3  to. 
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io  misery,  whom  he  professes  so  strongff 
to  regard?'' 

''  It  will  bring  on  inevitable  ruin,  srncl 
the  total  less  of  Ellen/'  replied  Courte- 
Ley.  ''  Wlio  could  boast  of  such  favour 
and  affection  as  Edmund  Deloraine  ?  and 
yet,  the  moment  he  became  the  husband 
of  the  countess,  your  uncle  not  only 
tore  them  from  each  other's  arms,  but 
would  even  willingly  have  endangered 
the  life  of  him  who  had  been  his  distin- 
guished favourite.  Trust  me,  my  dear 
lord,  you  must  either  resign  all  thoughts 
of  becoming  master  of  Ellen's  beauties^ 
or  be  led  by  me  ;  for  your  sake  I  am 
ready  to  hazard  every  thing,  in  order  to 
gratify  your  passion.  I  should  hesitate 
as  much  as  yourself  to  seduce  an  inno- 
cent girl,  or  to  destroy  her  future  peace; 
but  the  quick  and  dazzling  glances  which 
Ellen  darts  occasionally  on  the  languish- 
ing marquis,  inforri^  me,  who  too  well 
know  what  women  are,  that  she   is   not 
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(he  immaculate  and  arrless  girl  yon  take 
her  for.  Courage,  my  lord,  and  perse- 
verance will  obtain  all  vou  wish.  The 
freedom  of  the  rural  fete  will  allow  of 
your  pleading  afresh  your  love  ;  I  will 
take  care  to  draw  off  Miss  Beaumont ;  be 
careful,  nevertheless,  not  to  alarm  Ellen's 
necessary  appearance  of  virtue  ;  differ- 
ent women,  like  separate  disorders^  re- 
quire different  modes  of  treatment ;  get 
her  but  to  confess  she  loves  you — leave 
the  rest  to  me.'* 

Ellen  had  no  sooner  gained  the  soli- 
tude of  her  own  chamber,  than  she  re- 
lieved herself  by  a  burst  of  tears.  The 
sudden  and  unexpected  declaration  of 
lord  Edwin,  that  he  must  be  wretched 
without  her,  produced  this  agitation  of 
spirits — ''  Oh,  my  beloved  Theodore  !" 
she  exclaimed,  *'  thy  fears  were  just  I 
lord  Edwin  loves  me — yet  honour  and 
gratitude  forbid  our  union  !  Whatever 
may  be  my  secret  inclinations,  my  secret 
wishes,  I  will,  if  possible,  conceal  fron> 
D  4  this 
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this  amiable  young  man  how  deeply  T 
sympathize  in  his  feelings;  I  will  not 
betray  the  weakness  of  my  own  heart,  or 
the  severe  pang  it  will  cost  me  to  banish 
all  hope  from  my  bosom.'' 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  she 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  lady 
Caroline. 

"  How  are  you  now,  Ellen  ?  not  much 
better,  if  I  may  judge  from  your  looks. 
I  came  to  ask  your  opinion  concerning 
our  dresses  for  the  fete — but  perhaps  I 
shall  only  disturb  you  }" 

*'  That  you  can  never  do,  dearest  lady 
Caroline  !  To  tell  you  the  truths  I  am 
not  very  well  ;  Mrs.  Mason  and  I  chatted 
till  late  last  night,  and  I  had  very  little 
rest :  our  conversation,  you  may  suppose,, 
was  on  the  old  subject ;  and  I  felt  so  ex- 
cessively weak,  as  to  be  obliged  to  ask 
her  to  stay  and  sleep  with  me.  A  good 
night's  rest  will  quite  recruit  me.'* 

''  I  hope  so,  my  dear  girl,''  said  her 
ladyship;   **   you.  must   go  to  bed  early 

to-ni.2:hf> 
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to-night,  to  make  amends  for  your  want 
of  sleep.  But,  Ellen,  tell  me  what  dres- 
ses shall  we  have  ?" 

''  They  cannot  be  too  simple,  in  my 
opinion,**  said  Ellen  ;  ''  white  sarcenet 
frocks,  ornamented  with  ivy,  and  wreaths 
of  the  same  in  our  hair,  will  be  both  be- 
coming and  elegant." 

"  So  it  will,"  cried  lady  Caroline;  "  I 
must  run  and  tell  Jemima  and  Clarissa, 
for  we  are  to  be  all  dressed  alike," 

Ellen,  once  more  left  to  herself,  began 
seriously  to  look  back  on  her  past  con- 
duct ;  she  feared,  that  by  not  decidedly 
repelling  the  attentions  of  lord  Edwin, 
she  had  given  not  only  offence,  but  great 
uneasiness  to  Miss  Beaumont ;  and  she 
resolved  for  the  future  to  shun  her  lover 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  atone,  by 
every  act  of  kind  attention,  for  the  un- 
intentional injury  she  had  done  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  they  met  at  dinner,  El- 
len replied  in  the  sv;eetest  manner  to  the 
inquiries  Clarissa  was  compelled  to  make 
D  3  after 
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after  her  healfh,  and  tried  to  draw  her 
into  conversation  ;  but  this  was  imprac- 
ticable. 

To  all  the  pleasing  endeavcurs  of  El- 
len, Miss  Beau  in  on  t  preserved  a  cnttina: 
coldness  of  nianner,  that  awakened  the 
pride  of  our  heroine,  and  brought  the 
blood  into  her  cheek.  She  turned,  at 
length,  tired  of  attempting  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Clarissa,  to  the  animated  ani 
spirited  conversatioo  of  Adolphus. 

They  took  their  evening's  walk,  as 
usual ;  but  Ellen  contrived  to  escape  the 
arm  of  lord  Edwin,  and  under  cover  of 
conversing  about  the  fetCj  accepted  that 
of  young  Beaumont  and  lady  Caroline. 

Mortified  and  pained  by  this  beho 
viour,  his  lordship  returned  to  the  Castle, 
nor  did  he  venture  to  speak  to  her  da- 
rinir  the  remainder  of  the  evenin«-.  What 
his  tongue  refused  to  utter,  his  eyes  be- 
trayed ;  and  Ellen  read  in  them  the  ten- 
der reproaches  to  which  her  altered  man- 
."oer  fiad  given  birth. 

Bv 
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By  the  advice  of  lady  Caroline,  she 
retired  early  to  her  chamber.  She  long- 
ed to  make  her  the  companion  of  her 
midnight  visit ;  but  Mrs.  Mason  had  re- 
quested her  not  to  mention  it^,  as  the 
yearly  tribute  of  affection  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  countess  by  her  husband 
would  then  be  discovered.  Ellen  took 
up  a  book^  in  order  to  amuse  herself  un- 
til the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Mason  ;  she  dis- 
missed Naomi,  as  she  was  often  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  sat  down  until  the 
appointed  hour  should  arrive.  Mrs  Ma- 
son came  later  than  usual,  and  Ellen  felt 
relieved  by  her  presence. 

"  It  is  better  than  half-past  eleven,  my 
dear  child,"  said  she;  *'  It  us^go  down 
the  back  stairs,  and  through  the  private 
way  to  the  chapel,  lest  Mr.  Deloraine 
should  be  obliged  to  wait  at  the  other 
door.^' 

Ellen  threw  over  her  light  and  grace- 
ful form  a  silk  scarf;  and  taking  the  arm 
of  Mrs»  Mason,  stole  softly  to  the  private 
D  6  doot 
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door  of  the  chapel :  they  entered  ;  all  was 
dark  and  silent^  save  the  lovelorn  note  of 
the  nightingale,  which  poured  forth  its 
plaintive  tenderness  in  one  of  the  tall 
trees  which  overshadowed  the  chapel. 
The  moon  cast  a  dim  and  melancholy 
light  through  the  high-arched  painted 
windows;  and  Ellen  felt  an  awe,  a  dread 
by  no  means  usual  to  her. 

Mrs.  Mason  hastened  to  light  a  part  of 
the  wax  candles,  which  were  placed  in  a 
rich  gilt  chandelier^  which  was  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  counr 
tess  was  wholly  visible. 

Ellen  had  seen  it  frequently  before, 
but  never  with  the  same  sensations.  The 
monument,  which  appeared  to  open,  was 
a  specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship ;  it  represented  the  beautiful 
person  of  the  countess  as  if  in  the  action 
of  raiding  the  broken  tomb,  disencum- 
bering herself  from  her  grave-clothes  ; 
and  while  she  fondly  presses  to  her  bo- 
3  soni 
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sora  her  re-animated  infant,  seems  soar- 
ing from  her  prison  to  the  glorious  man- 
sion of  eternal  bliss;  the  figures  appear- 
ed to  move,  to  breathe,  every  gesture, 
every  look,  was  so  faithfully  portrayed. 
The  enraptured  gaze  of  astonishment, 
with  which  the  rising  saint  views  the  near 
prospect  of  opening  heaven,  was  charac- 
terized by  a  strength  of  expression  which 
nothing  but  the  inspiration  of  a  master 
could  have  performed.  It  was  a  perfect 
likeness  of  the  unfortunate  countess,  the 
sculptor  having  been  entrusted  with  her 
miniature  for  that  purpose. 

Mrs.  Mason  placed  Ellen  behind  an- 
other monument,  which  was  opposite  to 
that  of  Deloraine's  adored  wife,  then 
hastened  to  unlock  the  door  by  which 
he  always  entered. 

Ellen  trembled  with  expectation  ;  she 
felt  that  she  was  doing  wrong,  in  viola- 
ting the  sacredness  of  his  sorrows  by  her 
presence;  yet  it  was  no  common  curi- 
osity that  had  impelled  her  to  gratify  her 

ardeni 
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ardent  desire  of  beholding  the  much-in- 
jured Deloraine^  She  h'stened,  and 
thought  she  heard  the  tread  of  footsteps; 
and  the  next  instant  she  saw  two  gentle- 
men enter,  in  deep  mourning.  They 
prostrated  themselves  before  the  foot  of 
the  monument ;  while  Ellen  scarce  dared 
to  breathe,  lest  she  should  lose  a  sound 
that  might  escape  them. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  discover 
which  was  the  still-agonized  husband  of 
the  countess;  the  deep  sighs  which  burst 
from  his  bosom,  the  tears  of  bitter  recol- 
lection which  filled  his  large  and  beauti- 
ful bine  eves,  betraved  that  he  was  De- 
loraine  ;  while  the  friend  that  accompa- 
nied him,  and  whose  countenance  bore 
marks  of  deep  regret,  of  sorrowing  affec- 
tion, stood  with  folded  arms,  contempla- 
tins:  the  tomb  of  the  martvred  countess. 

Deloraine  spoke  first — "  Another  year 
has  parsed,  and  I  still  drag  on  a  melan- 
choly, cheerless  existence;  another  year, 
ohj  most  adored  !    and  thy  Edaiund  may 

be 
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be  permitted  to  join  thee  and  thy  dear 
babe  !  Althea,  my  sainted  wife  !  look 
down  from  thy  blissful  mansion,  and  wit- 
ness the  unshaken  constancy,  the  never- 
dying  love  of  thy  Edmund,  the  noble, 
the  steady  friendship  of  our  dear  Fitz- 
Aubin  !  sacred  to  us  both  is  the  remem- 
brance of  thy  virtues — fresh  in  our  minds 
the  memory  of  thy  wrongs  !  FareweHj 
sweet  image  of  my  murdered  Ahhea  ;  of 
my  dear,  ill-treated  child  !  Oh,  Father 
of  mercy^  hear  my  prayer  ! — may  thy 
sinful  creature  be  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  pure  immortal  sjjirit  of  his  adored  — 
may  this  visit  be  the  last  he  will  ever  pay 
this  dear  and  sacred  repository,  in  which 
his  heart  lies  buried  V* 

Taking  the  arm  of  the  duke,  he  turned 
from  the  monument;  and  Ellen  had  a  full 
view  of  the  handsome  features  of  both. 
Those  of  Deloraine  fixed  her  attention  ; 
such  love,  such  constancy  in  affection, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  affected 
her  sensibly:  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have 

fallen 
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fallen  at  his  feet,  and  worshipped  him  ; 
never  before  had  she  known  such  feel- 
ings; nothing  but  the  injunction  of  Mrs. 
Mason  could  have  prevented  her  from 
rushing  from  the  place  of  her  conceal- 
ment, and  following  the  impulse  of  her 
strange  and  undefinable  sensations. 

vShe  saw  him  quit  the  chapel,  and  heard 
the  door  close.  It  was  then  that  she 
came  forward,  and  kneeling  at  the  foot 
of  the  monument,  in  the  same  spot  on 
which  Deloraine  had  rested,  she  raised 
her  innocent  hands  to  heaven,  in  prayer 
for  the  happiness  of  him  who  had  just 
quitted  it — "  Blest  shade  I"  she  exclaim- 
ed, '^  accept  the  heartfelt  sorrow,  the 
tender  sympathy  of  one,  a  stranger  to 
thy  excellencies,  except  by  name  !  Oh 
that  it  may  be  my  happy  destiny  to  be 
loved  so  fondly,  so  faithfully,  as  thou 
art !  death  would  be  a  welcome  visitor,, 
if  he  could  ensure  me  such  matchless 
tenderness  as  that  I  have  just  witness- 
ed/* 

Ellen 
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Ellen  rose  at  the  re-opening  of  the* 
door.  It  was  Mrs.  Mason,  who,  hastily 
extinguishing  the  lights,  conducted  the 
trembling  girl  safe  back  to  her  chamber. 
Out  of  afFectionj  Mrs.  Mason  offered  to 
remain,  which  was  gladly  accepted  by 
Ellen.  Tired  and  unwell,  notwithstand^ 
ing  her  inclination  to  talk,  and  her  se- 
cret reluctance  to  go  to  bed,  that  bed  in 
which  the  ill-fated  countess  had  breathed 
her  last,  on  that  night  sixteen  years  ago, 
Ellen  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber  ;  while 
Mrs.  Mason,  too  much  affected  by  the 
remembrance  of  that  dreadful  night,  lay 
awake  by  her  side,  moistening  her  pillow 
with  her  tears. 

Nor  was  the  faithful  and  affectionate 
nurse  of  the  countess  the  only  one  whose 
rest  was  disturbed.  Deloraine,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  farm,  had  learnt  from  dame 
Homely  of  the  party  then  at  the  Castle; 
fired  with  the  idea  of  Courteney's  being 
so  near  him,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination 
to  seek  him,  and  dematid  an  explanation 
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of  the  reason  why  he  had  kept  back  (he 
letters  of  the  countess  ?  The  advice  of 
his  friend,  the  duke  of  Fitz-Aubin,  how- 
ever, changed  his  intention. 

*'  Leave  the  dissembh'ng  hypocrite, 
the  base  deserter  of  his  wife  and  child- 
ren, to  the  justice  of  Heaven,  my  dear 
Edmund  \"  said  the  duke ;  "  his  hour  is 
not  yet  come.  After,  smothering  your 
resentment  for  so  many  years,  do  not  let 
it  now  burst  forth  anew ;  he  has  not 
committed  any  fresh  act  of  perfidy,  there- 
fore suffer  him  to  continue  where  he  is, 
and  enjoy  the  harvest  of  his  villany,  un- 
tii  the  Almighty  sees  fit  to  call  him  to  an 
;iccount  for  his  misdeeds.*' 

Deloraine  yielded  to  the  good  sense  of 
his  friend;  but  he  could  not  calm  the 
agitation  of  his  spirits,  nor  the  feverish 
inquietude  of  his  mind,  brought  on  by 
his  recent  visit  to  the  tomb  of  his  never- 
to-be-forgotten  wife.  Sleep  refused  to 
visit  his  weary  eyelids,  and  the  heaviness 
of  his  eyes^  and  the  paleness  of  his  cheek, 

betrayed 
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betrayed  the  absence  of  his  night's  re- 
pose. 

The  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him 
back  to  the  hunting-lodge  of  the  duke 
had  scarcely  quitted  the  farm,  when  lady 
Caroline  and  Ellen  Woodville  entered  it. 
The  latter,  in  hopes  of  procuring  another 
sight  of  Deloraine^  had  proposed  to  her 
ladyship  to  call  and  fetch  the  little  boy, 
whose  round,  smiling  face,  and  pretty 
manners,  had  so  much  delighted  them. 
Ellen  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  chariot, 
which  was  unobserved  by  her  friend,  and 
all  her  hopes  were  thus  at  an  end. 

Dame  Homely,  proud  of  the  notice 
taken  of  her  grandson,  dressed  him  in  his 
best  clothes,  to  accompany  the  ladies  to 
the  Castle  ;  and  upon  Ellen's  admiring 
his  lively,  intelligent  dark  eyes,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  saying,  that  Billy 
was  reckoned  to  be  the  image  of  his 
mother. 

**  Your  ladyship  was  too  young  to  re- 
member my  daughter  Susan;  but  though 

I  say 
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I  say  it,  that  am  her  mother^  a  prettier 
girl  was  not  often  to  be  seen  than  Sue; 
her  eyes  were  as  black  as  a  coal,  just  like 
BilTs,  and  her  colour  was  as  fresh  as  a 
rose;  always  cheerful,  always  merry. 
Ah,  dear  heart !  but  she  was  a  good  deal 
altered  when  I  saw  her  this  summer  ;  she 
had  lost  part  of  her  fine  colour  ;  to  be 
sure,  she  is  now  the  mother  of  five  child- 
ren, and  another  coming,  and  that  will 
make  some  difference  in  a  woman's 
looks/* 

"  I  hope  she  has  got  a  good  husband/* 
said  lady  Caroline ;  "  I  have  often  heard 
my  mother  speak  of  your  two  handsome 
daughters,  Mrs.  Homely.** 

^'  Thank  God,  both  Cicely  and  her  sis- 
ter have  no  cause  to  complain  of  their 
husbands  !*'  replied  the  farmer's  wife  ; 
"  they  are  very  good  men,  and  do  all  they 
can  to  make  them  happy  ;  they  want  for 
nothing,  that's  one  comfort.  Cicely  has 
got  eight  as  fine  boys  and  girls  as  I  would 
wish   to  see;  and  her  husband's  former 

master^ 
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master,  the  good  duke  of  Fitz-Aubin,  is 
so  fond  of  them,  and  so  kind  to  Cicely 
and  her  husband,  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
their  doing:  well  in  the  world." 

Lady  Caroline  expressed  her  satisfac- 
tion at  such  agreeable  intelligence ;  then 
promising  to  send  little  Billy  home  in 
the  evening,  she  took  leave  of  his  grand- 
mother, and  with  Ellen  and  the  child  re- 
turned to  the  Castle. 

''  I  think  this  boy's  resemblance  to  his 
mother/*  said  her  ladyship,  ''  will  pro- 
duce some  change  in  the  features  of 
Courteney,  should  he  have  been  the 
cause  of  her  elopement;  watch  him  well, 
Ellen,  while  I  introduce  him  to  the  child." 

*'  I  will,  to  oblige  you,"  replied  El- 
len;  *'  but  my  life  upon  his  innocence  ! 
I  think  Mr.  Courteney  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  injure  the  peace  of  any 
one — especially  an  innocent  and  helpless 
woman." 

Her   ladyship    conducted    her   young 

charge 
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charge  first  to  the  housekeeper*s-room^ 
that  he  might  have  some  fruit  and  cakes, 
and  then  to  the  apartment  of  the  hypo- 
crite. Lady  Caroline  tappisd  at  his  door, 
and  inquired  if  she  might  enter?  Coiir- 
teney  opened  it  immediately^,  and  seem- 
ed surprised  to  see  her  ladyship  and  El^ 
I-en  Woodville^  with  a  child. 

''  I  am  come/'  said  lady  Caroline,  "  to 
shew  you  this  pretty  boy,  which  we  have 
brought  home  this  morning ;  is  he  not  a 
sweet  creature  ?  Can  you  guess  who  he 
belongs  to  ?" 

^'  No,  indeed  I  cannot,'*  replied  Cour- 
teney,  taking  the  child  by  the  hand. 

*^^Have  you  never  seen  a  countenance 
like  his?''  continued  lady  Caroline;  "  re- 
collect yourself — surely  his  black  eyes 
and  dimpled  cheeks  must  remind  you  of 
some  person  you  have  formerly  seen.'* 

Courteney  felt  confused  and  uncom- 
fortable.    They  certainly  did  remind  him 
of  o?2^'  whom  he  wished  entirely  to  for- 
get; 
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get ;  but  thus  called  upon  by  lady  Caro- 
line^ he  knew  not  what  to  answer. 

"  Surely/*  cried  her  ladyship,  looking 
full  in  his  face,  "  you  cannot  have  en- 
tirely lost  all  remembrance  of  Susan 
Homely  ?'* 

Leopold  startedj  his  face  became  ashy 
pale,  and  he  dropped  the  hand  of  the 
little  boy. 

Lady  Caroline  cast  a  look  towards  El- 
len. ''  Is  he  not  very  like  his  mother  ?" 
said  she;  ''  kiss  the  dear  creature.  I 
thou^iht  vou  would  be  f}:lad  to  see  Susan's 
child,  for  I  have  been  told  how  good, 
how  kind  you  were  to  his  mother." 

Courteney  soon  recovered  himself; 
but  the  suspicions  of  her  ladyship  were 
conMrmed.  Pressing  his  polluted  lips  to 
those  of  the  innocent  infant  of  the  be- 
trayed, the  ruined  Susan,  he  said,  with  af- 
fected kindness — "  I  am  indeed  pleased 
to  see  this  fine  little  boy — and,  now  you 
bring  her  to  my  mind^.  confess  that  he  is 

very 
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very  like  bis  mother. — How  old  are  you, 
iny  mari;,  and  what  is  your  name  ? — I  am 
much  obliged  to  your  ladyship  for  taking 
the  trouble  to  procure  me  so  pleasing  a 
sight.** 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  replied  lady 
Caroline,  in  a  tone  of  voice  by  no  means 
consolatory  to  the  feelings  of  Courte- 
ney  ;  ''  you  were  so  much  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Susan,  and  took  such  pains 
to  recover  her,  after  she  had  left  my  mo- 
ther, that  I  brought  her  son  on  purpose 
to  see  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  Courte- 
iiey — at  the  same  time  that  he  wished  her 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 

*'  How  it  must  have  rejoiced  you, 
dear  Mr.  Courteney,  to  hear  of  Susan's 
marriage — to  learn  that  she  was  restored 
to  her  parents — that  she  was  a  wife,  and 
likely  to  be  a  happy  one  V* 

''  Certainly,  lady  Caroline,  such  intel- 
ligence must  have  been   pleasing  to   all 

the 
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ihe  family — to  every  one  that  had  par- 
taken of  the  hospitality  of  Homely 
Farm/' 

''  But  to  ^ou  in  particular,  I  should 
imagine." 

Courteney  again  turned  pale — *'  And 
v>'hy  to  me,  lady  Caroline  ?'' 

''  Because  you  took  so  much  pains  to 
instruct  the  poor  girl,  to  form  her  mind 
to  every  religious  and  moral  duty,  to  di- 
rect her  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  to  fit 
her  for  immortality.  The  bare  proba- 
bility, after  this,  of  Susan's  doing  wrong, 
of  her  forgetting  the  excellent  lessons 
you  had,  with  so  much  benevolence  and 
disinterested  kindness,  taught  her,  must 
have  been  extremely  painful  to  a  heart 
like  yours;  and  to  learn  that  she  was 
married,  and  become  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  society,  must  therefore  be  to  you 
highly  gratifying,  as  it  proves  that  all 
your  good  precepts  have  not  been  ei- 
ther forgotten  or  lost  upon  her." 

VOL.  IV.  E  Courteney 


/ 
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Courteney  breathed  again — ^^'  You 
only/*  said  he,  ''  do  justice  to  what  I 
have  felt  upon  this  occasion  ;  I  own  that 
I  did  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  Susan 
Homely  ;  none  more  sincerely  lamented 
her  mysterious  flight,  none  more  anxi- 
ously sought  to  find  out  the  place  and 
the  cause  of  her  concealment  than  my- 
self/' 

'*  The  cause  is  known  to  Heaven/'  re- 
plied her  ladyship,  gravely ;  "  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  one  day  or  other,  the  true 
motive  of  her  elopement  from  the  ad- 
vantageous protection  of  my  mother  will 
come  to  light ;  murder  will  out,  you 
know,  Mr.  Courteney  ! — Come,  Ellen, 
we  have  already  taken  up  too  much  of 
his  time^  yet  having  afforded  him  such  a 
gratification  as  the  present  must  plead 
our  excuse/' 

''  Now,  Ellen/*  hastily  exclaimed  lady 

Caroline,  *'  what  do  you  think  of  Cour- 

eney's  innocence  ?    did  you  not  mark 

his 
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his  sudden  start,  and  the  changes  of  his 
countenance,  on  which  guilt  was  plainly 
stamped  ?" 

''  Dearest  lady  Caroline,  this  hasty 
condemnation  of  a  man  whose  character 
has  hitherto  been  irreproacliable,  is  not 
like  yourself.  You  entered  his  chamber 
pre-disposed  to  think  ill  of  him,  and  you 
quitted  it,  therefore,  with  all  your  suspi- 
cions confirmed.  I  certainly  saw  him 
start  at  the  name  of  Susan,  and  change 
colour  more  than  once ;  but,  my  dear 
friend,  might  not  this  proceed  from  ano- 
ther cause  than  guilt  ?  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble or  improbable  but  that  Mr.  Courte- 
ney,  feeling,  I  suppose,  in  some  respects 
like  other  men,  might  have  been  attach- 
ed to  Susan.  If  he  loved  her,  his  agita- 
tion on  beholding  her  son  thus  unex- 
pectedly brought  before  him — on  being 
«[uestioned  concerning  her — nay,  even 
on  hearing  her  name  mentioned,  is  no 
more  than  natural;  and  lam  far  more 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  really 
e2  t^e 
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the  case^  than  that  he  was  the  cause  of 
her  elopement ;  to  give  credit  to  the  lat- 
ter^ to  make  him  ont  to  be  a  coot  deli- 
berate seducer^  is  to  strip  him  of  every 
manly  quality,  every  moral  virtue.  Par- 
don me^  dear  lady  Caroline,  but  I  cannot 
countenance  you  in  your  unfortunate 
prejudice  against  this  excellent  and  un- 
oHendino;  man/* 

"  Let  the  subject  rest  then,  my  dear 
Ellen,  since  it  is  the  only  one  on  which 
we  are  at  all  likely  to  disagree/' 

^'  But^  my  dear  lady  Caroline,  will  you 
not  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  this  sudden 
dislike  which  you  have  taken  to  your 
preceptor?" 

"  My  dislike  is  not  sudden,"  replied 
her  ladyship,  ^'  although  it  has  lately 
been  strengthened.  From  several  circum- 
stances, too  trifling  to  mention,  I  have 
for  a  long  while  suspected  that  Courte- 
Tiev  was  not  the  man  of  God,  the  hum- 
ble,  unassuming  character  he  was  believ- 
ed to  be.     The  moment  the  idea  of  his 

being 
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being  a  hypocrite  entered  my  mind,  all 
respect  and  veneration  vanished.  I  have 
myself  720  doubt  of  his  being  the  cause 
of  Susan's  flight ;  and  I  have  lately  noti- 
ced several  little  things,  which  have  con- 
firmed me  in  my  former  opinion^  that  he 
is  at  heart  very  different  from  what  he 
appears.  Let  us,  however,  change  the 
conversation  ;  if  I  am  wrong,  I  shall  ra- 
ther rejoice  than  repine  ;  but,  until  it 
can  be  proved  that  my  ideas  are  errone- 
ous, they  will  remain  unchangeable." 

Ellen  perceived  that,  like  the  marquis, 
her  friend  would  not  bear  contradiction  ; 
no  good  was  ever  to  be  gained  by 
thwarting  her  opinions^  and  she  there- 
fore dropped  the  subject,  convinced  that 
no  eloquence,  however  powerful,  could 
remove  any  dislike,  or  conquer  any  pre- 
judice once  entertained  by  lady  Caroline. 


£  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IIL 


All  was  now  bustle  and  preparation 
against  the  fete;  sir  William  Lisburne  and 
general  Ashford's  families  had  called^  and 
the  younger  part  of  each  were  highly 
pleased  by  the  prospect  of  so  agreeable 
an  amusement. 

As  many  that  were  invited  lived  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles^  beds  were 
made  up  for  them  at  the  Castle  ;  lady 
Caroline  resigned  her  apartments  for  that 
night;,  intending  to  sleep  with  her  favour- 
ite ;  Miss  Beaumont  was  also  to  share 
ber  mother's  chamber  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  equally  accommodating  : 
by  this  means  above  twenty  beds  were  at 
the  service  of  those  who  might  wish  to 
accept  of  them. 

Among  the  cards  that  had  been  issued, 
one  was  ordered  to  be  left  at  the  hunting 
lodge  of  the  duke  of  Fitz-Aubiu,  in  casc^ 
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his  grace  chanced  to  be  there.  This  was 
more  a  matter  of  form  than  any  thing 
else,  as  very  little  intercourse  had  been 
kept  up  between  the  two  families  since 
the  death  of  the  countess;  they  had  oc- 
casionally met  at  select  parties,  bowed 
civilly,  perhaps  exchanged  a  few  com- 
mon-place words,  and  separated  with  no 
trait  of  former  kindness  ;  the  feelings  of 
the  duke  not  permitting  him  to  behave 
as  usual  to  the  too  rigid  father  of  Althea, 
and  the  earl's  regard  having  suffered  a 
check  from  the  cold  and  altered  manner 
of  the  duke. 

Lady  Caroline  had  never  been  favour- 
ed with  a  sight  of  this  highly-interesting 
character.  She,  as  well  as  Ellen,  felt  cu- 
rious to  know  whether  he  would  accept 
the  invitation,  should  he  be  at  the  lodge; 
both  prayed  that  he  might,  for  both  ad- 
mired and  esteemed  the  noble  friend  of 
the  unhappy  lovers. 

At  length    the   day  arrived  which  was 

to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  young  mar- 

E  4  chioness. 
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chioness^  and  to  display  the  ta^te  and 
fancy  of  lady  Caroline  and  her  favourite. 
The  suit  of  rooms  allotted  for  company 
were^  by  the  express  desire  of  lady  Caro- 
line, open  only  to  herself  and  her  auxi- 
liaries, so  that  her  own  family  were  as 
ignorant  of  her  designs  as  those  who 
■were  invited  to  the  fete. 

By  eight  o'clock  in  th^  evening  all 
the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  every  thing 
was  ready  for  her  ladyship's  final  inspec- 
tion. Perfectly  satisfied,  she  hastened  to 
the  apartment  where  her  uncle  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  assembled,  and 
■with  a  countenance  expressive  of  her 
hopes  and  her  kind  intentions,  she  con- 
ducted them  to  the  illuminated  chambers. 
As  they  entered,  the  band  struck  up  a 
beautiful  piece  of  music,  which  heigh- 
tened the  pleasing  effect  of  all  around 
them. 

''  Surely/'  exclaimed  the  earl,  *'  this 
is  Elysium,  Caroline,  instead  of  Morti- 
mer Castle  I" 

Such 
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Such  it  indeed  appeared  to  all  present. 
The  finely-disposed  walks  of  the  garden 
were   splendidly  illuminated  with  varie- 
gated lamps;  the  trees^  which  were  dis- 
persed on  the  lawn,  were  hung  with  the 
same ;     different    bands    of  music    were 
placed,  at  proper  intervals,  between  the 
clusters  of  shrubs,  and  by  their  unexpect- 
ed harmony  produced  the  most  agreeable 
surprise  ;    seats  were  carried  round  the 
lawn,  and  a  beautiful  tent  fixed  up,   at 
the  extremity,  opposite  to  the  ball-room, 
which  was  so  managed  as  to  appear  in 
some  respects  a  continuation  of  the  same: 
the  folding  glass-doors  of  the  latter  were 
ihrown  open ;    at  one  end  an  orchestra 
had    been     erected    for    the    musicians,  , 
round    the   pillars  of  which  were  twined 
the  sweetest  flowers ;  each  side   of  the. 
room   was   decorated   with   the  choicest 
shrubs  and  hot-house  plants,  which,  sent 
forth  a  steam  of  rich  perfume. 

From  the  ceiling  was  suspended  three 
beautiful  lamps  of  exquisite  workman- 

^  E  5  ship; 
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ship  ;  those  which  were  hung  round  the 
apartment  formed  the  initials  of  the 
marchioness's  name  ;  and,  in  several 
parts  of  the  garden^  the  words  "  love  and 
friendship"  were  visible.  The  supper 
rooms,  and  those  for  tea  and  coffee,  were 
Jaid  out  with  equal  taste.  The  air  was 
impregnated  with  the  delicious  odours 
from  the  various  flowers  that  adorned 
them,  between  which  were  placed  couches 
of  rose-coloured  silk,  for  the  company 
to  rest  on.  In  addition  to  the  light  af- 
forded by  the  variegated  lamps,  each 
apartment  had  similar  ones  to  those  which 
hung  from  the  roof  of  the  ball-room,  and 
which  contributed  to  render  visible  the 
beautifully  painted  ceilings  of  the  sup- 
per-room, the  antichamber^  and  the 
grand  refreshment-room. 

Lord  Mortimer  and  all  his  family  ma- 
uifested  their  approbation  and  pleasure 
at  this  affectionate  proof  of  lady  Caro- 
line's taste.  The  marchioness^  as  &he  read 
the  words^  and  saw  the  initials,  could  not 
3  help 
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help  expressing  her  gratitude  in  the  tnost 
lively  terms  ;  while  lady  Caroline  good 
naturedly  declared  that  she  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  Ellen,  whose  superior  judg- 
ment had  been  her  director  and  guide  in 
the  management  of  the  whole. 

"  Where  is  my  lovely  friend  ?**  ex- 
claimed the  marchioness;  *'  I  needed  not 
this  additional  mark  of  her  affection/*^ 

Ellen  sprang  forward,  to  kiss  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  Jemima;  who,  throwing 
her  arms  round  the  graceful  girl,  pressed 
her  to  her  bosom — *'  Beloved  Ellen  !" 
said  she,  ''  I  feel  so  happy  to-night,  in 
being  thus  surrounded  by  beings  that 
strive  iiclio  shall  most  convince  me  of 
their  regard,  that  I  have  no  wish  ungrati- 
fied — unless,  indeed,  it  is  that  of  having 
my  father  and  Dora  among  this  affection- 
ate  circle." 

The  company  now  began  to  assemble; 

and  as  the  Lisburnes  and  Ashfords  were 

apprized  of  the  dress  to  be  worn  by  the 

ladies,  of  the  Castle,   they  had,   out   of 

E  6  compliment^ 
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compliment,  chosen  the  same,  as  well  as 
several  of  their  acquaintance.  Lady  Ca- 
roline, according  ^to  her  first  intention, 
and  sorely  to  the  chagrin  of  lord  Edwin, 
gave  the  hand  of  Ellen  to  Mr.  Lisbiirne. 
Clarissa^  however,  contrary  to  her  expec- 
tation, engaged  herself  to  the  marquis, 
whose  eyes,  as  they  fixed  on  her  innocent 
rival,  betrayed  enough  to  confirm  the 
surmises  of  Courteney,  and  to  strengthen 
the  fears  of  Miss  Beaumont. 

Nothing  could  be  more  favourable 
than  the  weather  ;  not  a  breeze  ruffled 
the  foliajre  of  the  trees  ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore  decided  that  the  dance  should  be  on 
the  lawn.  No  sooner  were  the  couples 
formed,  than  the  unseen  minstrels  began 
their  animating  strains  ;  and  Ellen's 
spirits  rose  in  proportion  as  she  became 
exhilarated  by  exercise,  and  the  fairy 
scenes  around  her;  her  beauty,  her  good- 
nature, and  the  blissful  expression  of  her 
happy  countenance,  became  the  subject 
of  general  conversation  ;    and    by  the 

time 
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the  second  dance  was  over,  all  the  young 
\vomen  were  anxious  to  gain  the  friend- 
ship of  Eilen,  while  their  brothers  were 
equally  solicitous  to  secure  the  envied 
prize  of  her  hand.  No  sentiment  of  en- 
vv  filled  any  heart  but  that  of  Miss  Beau- 
mont; Ellen's  smile,  Ellen's  voice,  ex- 
cited but  one  feeling,  and  that  was  in- 
terest. 

Lord  Edwin,  partly  a  convert  to  the 
vile  insinuations,  and  still  viler  counsels 
of  his  tutor,  felt  the  most  poignant  con- 
cern at  the  conduct  of  Ellen  ;  she  had 
evidently  avoided  him  since  the  avowal 
of  his  passion;  and  though  he  had  sought 
every  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her 
privately,  he  had  been  foiled  in  each 
attempt.  He  nov/  followed  her  and 
young  Lisburne  into  the  refreshment- 
room,  v;here  a  new  band  of  music  greet- 
ed their  arrival.  With  a  hesitating  voice, 
and  a  face  strongly  characteristic  of  his 
feelings,  his   lordship  solicited   the  h6- 

nour 
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Hour  of  becoming  her  partner  for  the 
next  dance. 

Ellen  was  going  to  decline;  but  his 
sister^  who  sat  next  her,  said — "  Do  not 
refuse,  my  dear  friend  ;  Clarissa's  choice 
of  to-night  shews  so  much  caprice  and  ill- 
nature,  that  I  feel  perfectly  exonerated 
from  studying  her  pleasure  any  longer. 
Let  Edwin  therefore  resume  his  former 
pleasing  situation  ;  arKi  Clarissa  will  be 
reminded  of  the  old  saying  of  '  those 
who  will  not  when  they  may — '  you 
know  the  rest^  Ellen.'* 

Her  friend  smiled  ;  and  lord  Edwin, 
overjoyed,  placed  himself  by  the  side  of 
his  beautiful  mistress. 

He  had  just  taken  the  hand  of  Ellen^ 
to  reconduct  her  to  the  lawn,  when  the 
marquis^  who  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  get  rid  of  his  partner,  hastened  to- 
wards them.  "  I  see,"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  evident  vexation^,  ''  that  I  am  arrived 
too  late  ;  the  features  of  Edwin  allow  of 

no 
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no  hope  for  me.  May  I  flatter  myself, 
my  dear  Miss  Woodville^  that  you  will 
favour  me  when  you  are  disengaged  ?'* 

Ellen^  with  her  usual  sweetness,  as- 
sured him  that  she  would  dance  with  him 
the  next  time. 

The  face  of  the  marquis  brightened; 
he  kissed  her  hand  and  retired. 

Lord  Mortimer  was  in  high  spirits; 
his  family  had  seldom  seen  him  so  lively 
as  he  now  was;  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  lawn,  first  with  one  and  then  v,^ith 
the  other  of  the  guests  ;  and  his  sister 
observed  to  her  husband,  that  he  looked 
ten  years  younger  than  he  had  done  a 
week  ago, 

Courteney  saw  <vith  pleasure  the  tri- 
umph of  his  pupil,  as  he  led  forth  Ellen 
Woodville,  and  the  increased  displeasure 
of  Miss  Beaumont  :  he  heard  also  of  El- 
len's promise  to  the  marquis  with  malig- 
nant satisfaction  ;  hoping,  from  his  too 
evident  admiration,  to  be  able  to  draw 
forih  the   natural  jealousy  of  his  wife. 

Miss 
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Miss  Beaumont  declined  dancing  for  the 
present;  and  taking  the  ready  arm  of 
the  hypocrite,  chose  a  seat  where  they 
could  observe  the  motions  and  looks  of 
lord  Edwin  and  his  partner. 

Clarissa  saw  the  carnation  on  the  fair 
cheek  of  her  rival  deepen,  and  she  judg- 
ed, from  the  melting  softness  visible  in 
the  eyes  of  her  truant  lover,  that  the 
tenderness  of  his  feelings  could  only 
make  choice  of  one  subject  to  discourse 
on.  She  turned  pale  as  death  ;  and 
Courteney,  who  feared  lest  she  should 
faint,  soothed  her  by  assurances  that  lord 
Edwin  should  still  be  hers,  provided  that 
she  would  but  agree  to  be  governed  by 
him.  He  then  conducted  her  into  the 
house,  where,  after  procuring  some  re- 
freshment, he  disclosed  the  purport  of 
his  plan,  by  which  the  innocent  Ellen 
was  to  be  disgraced  in  the  opinion  of  the 
family,  and  herself  finally  become  the 
wife  of  lord  Edwin. 

While  this  diabolical  conversation  was 

passing 
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passing  between  Miss  Beaumont  and 
CourteneVj  Ellen  was  obliged  to  listen 
to  the  tender  reproaches  of  her  partner, 
who  again  assured  her  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  love  any  other  being 
than  herself — that  the  conduct  of  Claris- 
sa had  disgusted  him  as  a  lover,  and  that 
it  had  weakened  even  the  esteem  he  had 
always  felt  for  her  as  the  companion  of 
his  childhood. 

"  Say,  dearest  Ellen,  can  a  heart  like 
yours  wish  me  to  devote  the  whole  of  my 
future  life  to  a  woman  I  cannot  love, 
and  ^vith  whom  I  must  be  miserable  ? 
the  moment  I  first  beheld  you  at  the  inn, 
that  short  interview  convinced  me  that  I 
was  no  longer  master  of  my  affections; 
I  pined  in  secret,  with  the  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  discover  you — all  my  for- 
mer pleasures  ceased  to  please — I  grew 
restless  and  unhappy — and,  when  occa- 
sion ofiered^  rambled  from  place  to  place, 
in  hopes  of  finding  out  your  abode.  I 
was  thus  employed  when  you  arrived  at 

my 
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my  mother's  ;  and  I  was  returning, 
wretched  and  disappointed,  to  the  very 
home  which  contained  my  soul's  dearest 
treasure.  Oh,  Ellen,  and  was  I  thus  per- 
mitted again  to  behold  you,  to  live  un- 
der the  same  roof^  only  to  become  the 
object  of  your  scorn  ?'' 

"  You  are  my  friend,"  replied  Ellen  ;    » 
**  let  that  sacred  name  assure  you  of  my 
good  wishes.'* 

"  Lovely  girl !   tell  me  by  what  tender    * 
artifice  I  may  coi^vert  that  sacred  name 
into  one  still  dearer?  Oh,  Ellen,  I  would 
sacrifice    my  existence   to   be  blest  one 
day-with  thy  undivided  love!" 

Ellen  felt  her  heart  throb  quicker 
than  usual ;  the  music,  the  dance,  the 
charming  scenery  around  her,  the  per-^ 
suasive  looks,  and  tender  voice  of  lord 
Edwin,  all  conspired  to  soften  and  to  be- 
tray her  affections.  They  v;ere  standing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dance,  her  hand  was 
pressed  gently  in  that  of  lord 'Edwin;  a' 
more  handsome,  a  more  seducing   form, 

could 
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could  not  have  been  placed  before  her  ; 
Ellen  found  her  firmness,  her  resolution 
yielding,  and  lord  Edwin  felt  her  trem- 
ble, and  saw  the  varying  colour  on  her 
cheek,  as  she  vainly  endeavoured  to 
avoid  his  eloquent  and  impassioned  gaze, 

*'  Say,  lovely  Ellen,  one  word  of  com- 
fort to  an  unfortunate,  who,  doting  to 
madness,  yet  dares  not  hope  to  inspire 
reciprocal  feelings  !  Ellen,  my  sweetest 
love,  were  I  but  free  to  solicit  the  en- 
vied blessing  of  this  soft  hand,  were  I 
but  licensed  to  adore  you,  would  you, 
as  now,  refuse  to  listen  to  me  ?  or 
may  I  cherish  the  presumptuous  thought 
of  being  capable  of  rendering  myself 
worthy  to  be  beloved  by  youf  Oh,  El- 
len, if  you  knew  the  ecstacy  which  dwells 
in  that  idea — in  the  bare  possibility  of 
being  the  object  capable  of  inspiring  you 
wiih  a  love  like  my  own,  you  would  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  what  would  ren- 
tier iTiC  blest  indeed  !" 

The  company  now  began  to  return  to 

the 
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the  house,  and  Ellen  motioned  to  follow 
them. 

Lord  Edwin  gently  detained  her — 
"  Answer  me,  my  sweet  Ellen  :  oh,  why 
so  tardy  in  complying  witlv  the  request 
of  one  who  would  fain  live  but  for  you  }" 

*'  How,  my  lord,  can  I  reply  to  your 
question/*  said  Ellen,  greatly  embarrass- 
ed^ "  without  violating  the  native  delica- 
cy of  my  sex?  of  what  importance  is  it 
to  you,  who  are  destined  to  become  the 
husband  of  another,  whether  my  heart,  if 
permitted  to  make  its  own  election, 
would  refuse  or  accept  the  offer  of 
yours  ?  Let  us  return,  my  lord,  I  be- 
seech of  you  ;  and  at  least  be  convinced, 
that  if  I  did  not  highly  esteem  you,  I 
should  not  feel  thus  agitated  from  being 
obliged  to  remind  you  that  your  engage- 
ments render  it  improper  for  me  to  listen 
to  you  again  on  the  same  subject." 

The  voice,  the  manner,  the  uninten- 
tionally tender  look  of  Ellen,  betrayed 
ivhat  she  wished  for  ever  to  be  concealed. 

Lord 
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Lord  Edwin  felt  their  power;  he  felt 
also  that  he  was  not  the  object  of  her  in- 
difference or  scorn^  but  of  her  love  ; 
pressing,  therefore,  her  hand  rapturously 
to  his  lips^  he  led  her  into  the  Castle, 
where  she  was  met  by  his  sister  and 
Adolphus  Beaumont ;  the  former  took 
the  arm  of  Ellen,  and  their  partners  mix- 
ed among  the  crowd. 

"  Do  I  look  happy  ?"  asked  her  lady- 
ship ;  ''  I  think  I  must ;  I  knew  that  my 
system  was  a  good  one,  and  that^  how- 
ever Adolphus  might  for  a  lime  pay  ho- 
mage to  the  rising  suU;,  yet  eventually  he 
would  be  contented  with  one  of  its  sate- 
lites/' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  lady 
Caroline?  you  certainly  look  more  than 
usually  cheerful ;  but  may  I  inquire  what 
has  occasioned  it  ?'* 

'^  You  shall  know  all  when  we  are 
alone,  Ellen  ;  at  present  I  shall  only  say, 
that  Adolphus  is  my  very  humble  servant, 

my 
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my  true  and  faithful  slave,  and  that  I  am 
in  the  best  temper  imaginable.  I  really 
believe,  if  the  truant  was  to  ask  me  to 
run  away  with  him  to  Gretna*Green, 
that  I  should  be  infinitely  too  good-na- 
tured to  refuse  him." 

Ellen  smiled,  and  pressing  affection- 
ately the  hand  of  her  friend,  said — ''  My 
dearest  lady  Caroline,  merit,  beauty,  and 
liberality  of  soul,  such  as  yours,  cannot 
fail  to  secure,  in  the  firmest  manner,  the 
heart  of  a  lover,  since  you  possess  so  en- 
tirely those  of  your  friends." 

''Ah,  flatterer!"  cried  her  ladyship, 
**  how  easily  can  I  prove  the  fallacy  of 
your  opinion  !  look  at  the  sullen,  discon- 
tented Clarissa,  the  companion  of  my 
early  years  ;  tell^ne  what  traces  are  there 
in  her  countenance  of  our  former  kind- 
ness? yet  I  will  not  murmur,  since,  if  I 
have  lost  one  friend,  I  have  gained  an- 
other in  Ellen  Woodville,  who,  I  may 
proudly    boast,    is   every    thing    that    I 

could 
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could    wish,    either    as   a    sister    or    a 
friend." 

At  the  name  of  sister,  the  blood  rush- 
ed into  the  face  and  neck  of  Ellen. 

"  Ah,  sly  one,"  said  lady  Caroline, 
gaily,  '^  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you 
would  quarrel  with  the  gipsey  now,  were 
a  part  of  her  prophecy  to  come  true. 
Have  you  any  dislike,  Ellen,  to  the  letter 
W  ?  perhaps  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able with  an  E  placed  before  it  ?  but  see, 
where  the  marquis  hastens  towards  us ; 
God  help  us  !  it  is  a  sad  thing,  after  all, 
to  be  more  than  commonly  handsome, 
since  even  young  married  men  will  stray 
from  the  side  of  their  wives," 

*'  Caroline,"  said  her  brother,  taking 
^n  arm  of  each,  ''  the  earl  requests  your 
attendance  in  the  ball-room  ;"  then  turn- 
ing to  Ellen,  "  may  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  be  too  much  fatigued  to  favour  me 
with  your  hand  the  ensuing  dances  ?  Lis- 
burne  is  seeking  you  all  over  the  lawn — 
but  I  shall  rely  upon  your  promise." 

Elleg 
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Eil^n  consented,  and  yet  she  would 
willingly  have  excused  herself;  the  hint 
of  lord  Edwin^  and  the  looks  of  the  mar- 
quis, made  her  feel  uncomfortable  if  she 
chanced  to  be  alone  with  him  ;  yet  she 
c<juld  not  deny  his  request  without  be- 
traying that  such  were  her  sentiments. 

Lady  Caroline  now  quitted  them,  to 
join  her  uncle  ;  and  the  marquis  exult- 
ingly  led  his  partner  to  where  the  sets 
were  forming.  Miss  Beaumont  was  walk- 
ing with  the  marchioness,  when  Ellen 
and  her  companion  passed  ;  Jemima 
nodded  affectionately  to  Ellen,  then  turn- 
ing to  Clarissa,  said — '^  How  lovely  that 
dear  girl  looks  to-night  1  her  counte- 
nance is  so  perfectly  emblematical  of 
her  mind,  that  if  ever  I  am  inclined  to 
be  nervous,  (he  sight  of  it  instantly  re- 
stores me  to  serenity." 

"  May  it  never  prove  otherwise  than 
pleasing  to  you,  my  dear  marchioness  V* 
replied  Miss  Beaumont;  ''  but  /,  who 
have  suffered  so  severely  from  her  beau* 
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tv,  cannot  join  with  you  in  praising  the 
tranquillizing  effects  of  her  features:  to 
me,  who  have  lost  the  heart  of  lord  Ed- 
win through  her  artifices  and  her'-charms, 
the  sight  of  her  produces  far  different 
emotions/' 

''  My  dear  Clarissa,  you  injure  my 
friend  deeply,  by  giving  way  to  such  un- 
generous suspicions  ;  the  soul  of  Ellen 
is  as  free  from  blemish  as  her  form  :  I  am 
confident  that  she  would  be  the  last  girl 
in  the  world  to  seduce  Edwin  from  your 
-society." 

"  Oh  that  you  may  never  have  cause 
to  lament  your  blind  partiality,"  said 
Miss  Beaumont, ''  or  to  regret,  when  too 
kte,  your  own  credulity  and  want  of 
judgment,  in  throwing  such  a  strong- 
temptation  in  the  way  of  the  young  and 
impetuous  marquis  V 

''  The  marquis  !'*  hastily  exclaimed  his 
wife  ;  *'  Heavens,  Clarissa  !  are  you  not 
contented  with  wishing  to  prove  my 
friend  but  too  susceptible  to  the  virtues 

VOL,  IV.  F  of 
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of  Edwin  ?  mustvoii  brand  her  also  with 
the  detestable  name  of  a  coquette,  and  of 
the  worst  kind,  were  she  capable  of 
tfiOing  with  a  married  man,  and  that  man 
the  husband  of  one  who  loves  her  ?  Oh, 
how  can  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  guilty 
of  such  cruel  injustice  ?  hovs^  can  you  wish 
to, calumniate  a  girl  like  Ellen,  who  never, 
during  the  whole  time  that  1  have  known 
her,  committed  one  action,  or  said  one 
word,  that  I  could  find  occasion  to  cen- 
sure ?'' 

'''My  opinion  of  her  was  once  nearly, 
as  favourable  as  yours/'  replied  Clarissa. 
''  You  err,  however,  if  you  -think  that  I 
am  the  only  person  who  sees  and 
trembles  for  the  consequences  of  Miss 
Woodville's  duplicity;  there  is  one 
whose  name,  did  I  but  dare  to  utter  it, 
would  stamp  my  words  with  truth.  Ah, 
my  dear  marchioness,  you  cannot  be 
more  unwilling  than  I  was  to  believe  any 
thing  unfavourable  of  Ellen.;  but  my 
kind   and   friendly  monitor  warned  me 

against 
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against  my  foolish  confidence  in  the  in- 
nocency  of  her  appearance.  Convinced 
at  length  of  what  gave  me  indescribable 
pain,  I  am  desirous  to  save  you  from  be- 
coming another  dupe,  from  losing,  as  I 
have  done,  the  affection  of  him  I  consi- 
dered as  my  future  husband.  Turn  your 
eyes,  dear  Jemima,  on  the  animated 
-countenance  of  the  marquis  ;  see  how  he 
2:azes  on  the  blushinsr  face  of  the  seem- 
ingly  artless  Ellen  !  are  those  the  looks 
which  ^o?6?^  husband  ought  to  bestow,  or 
ijour  friend  receive  ?  My  dear  marchio- 
ness, how  you  tremble  ! — sit  down — shall 
I  fetch  you  any  thing  ?  for  God's  sake 
recover  yourself,  or  you  will  betray  what 
nothing  but  my  regard  for  you  should 
have  tempted  me  to  disclose." 

The  marchioness  was  wounded  in  the 
only  vulnerable  place.  No  power  on 
earth  could  have  shaken  her  confidence 
in  Ellen's  candour  and  sincerity;  even 
now  she  doubted  whether  she  was  to 
blame;  but  she  saw  enough  in  the  ad- 
P'2  miring 
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miring  eyes  of  her  husband  to  alarm  her 
suspicions,  and  excite  her  jealousy. 

'-'  I  am  extremely  Taint,  Clarissa/'  said 
4he  marchioness ;  ''  let  us  retire  to  the 
coffee-room.  Do  not  be  alarmed — I  will 
not  mention  to  any  human  being  what 
you  have  just  told  me.** 

Miss  Beaumont  now  conducted  the 
trembling  wife  of  the  marquis  to  the  re- 
freshment chamber ;  they  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  couches,  where  they  might 
converse  more  freely.  Courteney,  who 
had  watched  their  movements,  and  by 
whose  advice  Clarissa  had  thus  began  his 
plan  on  the  marchioness,  now  joined 
them,  and  expressed  his  fears  that  the 
latter  had  over- fatigued  herself.  Unable 
40  reply  to  him,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
confessed  that  her  agitation  proceeded 
from  her  mind. 

Leopold  artfully  placed  himself  by  her 
side,  and  iobking  at  Clarissa,  said — 
"  Alas!  J  dread  to  inquire  the  cause;  I 
fear  lest  this  amiable  and  too  confiding 

angel 
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angel    has    seen-  what    we    have    long 
known." 

The  marchioness  rose  hastily,  and  lean- 
in  ir  on  the  arm  of  the  hypocrite,  follow- 
ed  by  Miss  Beaumont,  went  into  one  of 
the  private  apartments. 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Courteney  '."  said  the  agi- 
tated wife  of  the  marquis,  *'  and  do  i/ou, 
who  are  all  goodness  and  benevolence, 
do  1J0U  believe  that  Ellen  Woodville  is 
capable  of  trifling  with  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  her  friend  ?  Speak,  my  dear 
sir !  on  your  word  depends  my  only 
hope  ;  i/ou  cannot  be  deceived,  since 
neither  envy  nor  disappointed  love  can 
influence  Tjour  decision. " 

*'  Compose  yourself,  I  beseech  you^ 
madam,"  replied  Leopold.  ''  This  is 
not  a  fu  hour  for  such  a  subject;  to-mor- 
row I  will  attend  your  pleasure;  recover 
youi*self,  therefore,  lest  your  absence 
should  excite  alarm;  and  let  this  thought 
console  you,  that  should  the  marquis  be 
^educed,  for  awhile,  by  the  allurements 
F  3  of 
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of  her  you  have  so  highly  valued,  and  so 
generously  made  your  equal,  it  is  not 
too  late,  thank  Heaven  !  to  take  proper 
measures  to  wean  him  from  his  fatal  pas- 
sion, to  separate  him  from  its  objecT, 
and  to  prevent  the  total  estrangement  af 
his  love  from  yourself,  who  alone  is  en- 
titled Xo  possess  it.  Cheer  up,  dear  ma- 
dam; lam  ready  and  willing  to  hazard 
every  thing  to  serve  vou,  and  only  beg 
that  you  will  endeavour  to  conceal  your 
present  inquietude  ;  to-morrow  we  will 
converse  at  large  on  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject. The  heart  of  the  marquis  is  yours 
at  present  J  it  is  only  his  senses  that  are 
misled.'* 

The  marchioness,  by  the  advice  of  Cla- 
rissa and  her  counsellor,  returned  to  the 
company,  just  as  the  servant  announced 
the  duke  of  Fitz-Aubin. 

Lord  Mortimer,  surprised  and  pleased, 
received   his    grace   with    great    respect, 
and  introduced  him    Xo   the   marchioness, 
in  honour  of  whom  the  fete  was  design- 
ed ; 
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ed  ;  he  then  led  him  on  the  lawn,  where 
the  rest  of  his  family  were  not  tardy  in- 
shewing  their  esteem. 

*'  I  hope  lady  Caroline  is  well  ?"  said 
the  duke;  '' T  consider  as  a  misfortune* 
i>iy  being  so  long  unknown  to  her." 

''  The  misfortune  is  hers/'  replied  the 
earl.  "  In  a  few  miniites,  however,  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to' 
you  my  niece;  your  grace  honoured  her 
with  a  considerable  share  of  your  atten- 
tion, when  she  was  too  young  to  know 
its  value." 

The  dance  was  nowconcriided  ;  and" 
the  marquis,  unwilling  to  resign  his  part- 
ner, was  advancing  slowly  to  where  his 
uncle  and  the  duke  were  standing.  Kis- 
movements  were  quickened  bv  a  look 
from  the- earl,  who,  taking  the  hand  of 
Ellen,  desired  his  nephew  to  seek  lady 
Caroline  ;  he  then  introduced  his  trem- 
bling little  favourite  to  the  exalted  friend 
of  Alrhea  and  her  Edmund. 

Ellen    felt    so   excessively   agitated  at» 
F  4  the 
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the  touch  of  his  grace,  that  she  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  herself  from  fainting.  Asham- 
ed of  her  own  folly,  she  timidly  raised 
her  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  duke,  and  dis- 
covered that  his  were  fixed  on  ??cr,  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  curiosity  and 
admiration. 

Nothing  certainly  could  exceed  the 
loveliness  of  her  present  appearance, 
which  the  elegant  simplicity  of  her  at- 
tire shewed  to  every  advantage.  She 
wore,  like  the  rest  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Castle,  a  white  satin  short  dress,  trimmed 
at  the  bottom  with  ivy  leaves,  green  bo- 
dy and  sleeves,  with  a  narrow  puffing  of 
lace  round  the  bosom  of  the  former,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  latter,  which  were 
made  so  as  to  shew  rather  more  of  the 
white  and  polished  arm  than  met  with 
her  approbation ;  the  body  sat  tight  to 
the  beautiful  form  of  Ellen,  and  dis- 
covered the  graceful  swell  of  her  fair  bo- 
som, which  she  tried  to  conceal,  by  add- 
ing another  flower  to  the  nosegay  which 

belonged 
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belonged  to  her  dress ;  it  was  the  same 
as  all  the  rest,  and  consisted  of  a  moss 
rose-bud,  a  sprig  of  half-blown  gerani- 
um and  myrtle;  to  these  Ellen  added  a 
small  bunch  of  the  lilies  of  the  valley,, 
which  shaded  the  powerful  charm  that 
others,  less  delicate^  too  willingly  expos- 
ed. On  her  head  she  wore  a  small  chip 
hat,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and  tied  under 
the  chin  with  white  ribbons;  her  pale 
yellow  hair  fell  in  glossy  ringlets  over 
her  forehead,  and  played  upon  her 
downy  cheek,  which  the  exercise  she 
had  just  quitted  had  tinged  with  a  deeper 
glow  than  usual  ;  white  satin  shoes,  with 
small  rosettes  of  green  bugles,  finished 
her  dress. 

Simple  and  unadorned^  Ellen  Wood- 
\ille  stood  before  the  duke  of  Fitz-Au- 
bin,  whose  countenance  manifested  an 
equal  agitation  with  her  own  ;  he  strove 
in  vain  to  take  off  his  eyes  from  the  fas- 
cinating girl,  who  had  thus  surprised  and 
charmed  him  by  a  combination  of  natu- 
E  5  rel 
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ral  beauties.  Lady  Caroline  appeared; 
and  the  duke,  as  he  met  her,  thought  he 
discovered  the  same  features  and  the 
same  good- nature  that  had  pleased  him 
so  much  in  her  childhood. 

Gratified  in  her  wish  of  beholding  his 
grace,  and  solicitous  to  please  him,  lady 
Caroline,  like  her  friend,  never  appear- 
ed to  better  advantage.  Passing  her  arm 
through  that  of  Ellen,  she  convinced  his 
grace^  by  the  affection  of  her  manner  in 
addressing  her,  that  she  was  the  favourite 
friend  of  lady  Caroline. 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  supper- 
rooms,  the  tables  of  which  were  covered 
with  every  luxury  that  gold  can  pur- 
chase, and  set  out  with  great  taste  and 
beauty.  During  the  repast  the  musici- 
ans in  the  antichamber  played  several 
fine  pieces  of  music,  selected  for  the  oc- 
casion by  lady  Caroline,  who,  seated  be- 
tween Ellen  and  Adolphus  Beaumont, 
seemed  a  perfect  picture  of  good-hu- 
mour and  cofttentment. 

Ellen, 
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Ellen,  who  had  instantly  recognized 
in  the  duke  the  noble  stranger  that  ac- 
companied Deloraine  to  the  tomb  of  the 
countess,  felt  her  eyes  attracted,  every 
now  and  then,  to  the  spot  where  he  sat  ; 
each  time  she  encountered  his  fixed  on 
herself,  vet  the  expression  did  not  dis- 
please her;  it  was  that  of  -  melancholy 
tenderness,  of  admiration  so  chaste  that 
it  excited  in  her  own  bosom  the  most 
new  and  pleasing  emotions. 

''  How  I  could  love  the  duke !  how  I 
could  worship  him  !'*  said  she,  in  reply 
to  a  speech  of  lady  Caroline's.- 

''  Iley,  hey  V  exclaimed  her  ladyship; 
'•'what  is  all  this,  Ellen  ?  I  do  not  re- 
member a  word  about  your  being  a 
duchess  !  the  gipsey  did  say  something 
of  your  becoming  a  great  lady,  I  think, 
but  not  a  syllable  that  should  encourage 
your  idolatry/' 

Ellen  laughed — ''  Dearest  lady  Caro- 
line, I  verily  believe  that  you  put  faith 
ia  the  prophecy  of  the  sibyl  ;  but  do 
p  6  not 
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not  be  alarmed  ;  the  feelings  which  have 
led  me  to  speak  so  warmly  are  not  those 
of  love — I  cannot  well  describe  them^ 
yet  I  think  they  are  such  as  I  should  en^ 
tertain  for  the  duke  were  he  my  brother; 
and  yet  they  are  different  from  what  I 
fee]  for  Theodore/' 

^'  Yes,  yes,  it  is  mighty  well  !"  replied 
her  good-natured  friend,  smilingly  ; 
*'  you  have  fallen  desperately  in  love 
with  the  dukcj,  (whoj  by-the-bye,  is  near 
forty,  and  therefore  old  enough  to  be 
your  father^)  and,  after  having  confessed 
as  much,  you  now  want  to  retract  your 
words — but  it  will  not  do,  Eilen/' 

''  What  will  not  do,  Caroline  ?''  in- 
quired lord  Edwin. 

''  Oh,  nothing  very  particular — only 
Ellen  is  mightily  captivated  by  the  man- 
ly and  handsome  person  of  the  duke  of 

Fitz-Aubin,  and  I  was  advising  her '' 

the  approach  of  her  uncle^  and  the  sub- 
ject of  her  conversation,  silenced  her 
raillery  ;    but  she   had   said    enough   to 

alarm 
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alarm  the  tenderness  of  her  brother,  and 
to  bring  to  his  remembrance  the  words 
of  his  tutor. 

"  Caroline/'  said  lord  Mortimer,  *^  the 
duke  of  Fitz-Aubin  requests  me  to  so- 
licit your  hand^  should  you  be  disenga- 
ged." 

Her  ladyship  most  willingly  complied. 
''   May  I    venture    to    ask/'   said    the 
duke,   "   if  Miss  Woodville  will  conde- 
scend to  accept  of  me  for  the  next,  after 
the  present  V 

''  Your  grace  does  me  infinite  ho- 
nour,'*  was  the  reply  of  Ellen,  as  she 
curtsied  orracefullv. 

The  duke  now  led  his  smiling  partner 
to  the  ball-room,  as  it  was  deemed  un- 
wise to  dance  any  longer  in  the  open 
air.  He  could  not  refrain  from  praising 
the  tasteful  decorations  which  surround- 
ed him,  and  learnt  that  they  were  chiefly 
designed  by  Ellen^  by  that  sweet  girl 
who  had  so  instantaneously  captivated 
him.     In  the  course  of  conversation  with 

lady 
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lady  Caroline^  be  discovered  who  she 
was;  and  his  good  opinion  of  her  lady- 
^ip  was  greatly  increased  by  the  gene- 
rous ardour-  she  displayed  in  recapitu- 
lating the  talents  and  virtues  of  her  fa- 
vourite. 

Charmed  by  the  candour  and  liberal- 
ity of  his  fair  partner,  the  duke  neverthe- 
less longed  for  the  moment  when  he 
should  obtain  Ellen's  promised  hand. 
She,  meanwhile^  had  declined  dancing 
with  young  Lisburne,  that  she  might  ac? 
quit  herself  with  more  credit  with  the 
duke. 

Lord  Edwin  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  although  it  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  sitting  beside 
her,  and  of  conversing  upon  what  topic 
he  pleased  ;  yet  Ellen  could  think  oO 
could  see  only  the  duke  ;  her  mind  na^ 
turally  reverted  to  scenes  before  she  was 
in  existence  ;  the  beautit\il  daughter  of 
the  earl,  the  injured  Deloraine,  and  the 
godlike  friend  of  both;  occupied  by- 
turns 
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turns  her  thoughts ;  and  she  was  fre- 
quently so  absorbed  in  her  own  reflec- 
tions, that  she  heard  not  the  tender,  re- 
proachful voice  of  lord  Edwin,  who, 
weary  with  endeavouring  to  secure  her 
attention,  at  length  became  silent,  and 
Ellen  enjoyed  at  liberty  her  varied  ideas. 

When  his  grace  felt  himself  authoriz- 
ed to  seek  her,  and  had  yielded  up  his 
agreeable  partner  to  the  care  of  Adol- 
phus,  he  hurried  to  the  place  where  he 
had  perceived  her  to  be  seated,  by  the 
side  of  the  earl's  youngest  nephew.  In 
passing  through  the  crowd,  his  ear 
caught  the  following  words: — *  Do  not 
despair  of  success ;  all  is  favourable  to 
our  wishes ;  her  disgrace  is  inevitable, 
in  spite  of  the  blind  fondness  of  lady 
Caroline.'  They  fell  from  Courteney, 
who  was  addressing  Miss  Beaumont,  in 
one  of  those  whispers  that  go  much  fur- 
ther than  is  intended. 

The  duke  knew  him  again^  and  felt  his 

choler 
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cboler  rise  as  the  modern  Janus  bowed' 
with  all  imaginable  humility  when  he 
passed;  not  doubting  for  a  moment  that 
the  person  whose  disgrace,  perhaps  ruin^ 
w^as  thus  meditated  bv  the  treacherous 
friend  of  Deloraine,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  lovely  and  interesting  favourite 
of  lady  Caroline,  whom  he  w^as  now  ap- 
proaching, he  felt  alarmed  as  the  idea 
crossed  his  mind  ;  how  was  that  helpless 
and  innocent  creature  to  escape  the  vil- 
lany  of  him  who  had  deceived  the  pene- 
trating Deloraine  ?  how  was  she  to  es- 
cape the  machinations  of  one  old  in  dis^ 
simulation  ?  perhaps,  stranger  as  he  was^ 
a  hirtt  from  him  might  put  her  on  her 
guard,  might  eventually  save  her  from  his 
power. 

Lord  Edwin  rose  at  his  approach,  and; 
bowing  respectfully,  resigned  his  seat, 
and  retired. 

Ellen  would  have  risen   also,   but  was 
withheld  by  the  same  unaccountable  feel- 
ings. 
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ings,  which  increased  as  the  duke  took 
her  hand  in  his.  She  felt  his  hand  trem- 
ble. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  Miss  Woodville/' 
said  his  grace,  "  but  there  is  some 
secret  charm  in  your  person  that  has 
awakened  in  my  bosom  sensations  long 
since  buried  in  the  grave  ;  it  is  the  more 
mysterious,  as  you  are  in  no  way  related 
to  this  family;  neither  do  you  resemble 
the  beloved  being  for  whose  sake  I  have 
forsworn  all  the  endearments  of  conju- 
gal affection.  Until  this  eveninoj  I  have 
viewed  unmoved  the  most  finished  beau- 
ties ;  they  had  not  power  to  affect  my 
hearty  or  warm  my  imagination  ;  how 
singular  then  that  I  should  so  suddenly, 
and,  as  if  by  magic,  almost  instantaneous- 
ly, feel  inclined  to  devote  myself  to  yGur 
service  !  some  secret  impulse  seems  to 
attach  me  to  your  side,  and  I  shall  quit 
it  with  a  regret  that  I  have  not  experi- 
enced for  many  years.  But  vthat  can 
thus  agitate  7/oz/,  lovely  Miss  Woodville  ? 

let 
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let  not  the  candour  of  a  stranger  alafhT^ 
your  delicacy  ;  my  feelings,  although  in- 
explicable to  myseir,  are  such  as  need 
not  call  a  blush  upon  your  cheek  ;  they 
have  prompted  me,  I  own^  to  avow  mo-re 
than  our  short  acquaintance  warrants;- 
yet  my  soul  springs  towards  you,,  as  if 
we  had  been-  known  to  each  other  for 
years;  its  feelings  will  not  be  restrained" 
by  the  common  forms  of  etiquette  and'* 
civility  :  do  not  tremble  thus,  I  entreat 
you." 

"  I  hope  your  grace  will  excuse  me/" 
replied  Ellen,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  that 
thrilled  through  the  heart  of  Fitz-Aubin; 
'■'  I'confess  that  I  feel  more-  than  I  cair 
express,  or  account  for;  my  sensations 
seem  in  unison  with  those  of  your  grace, 
and  must  arise  from  my  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  ami-- 
nble  countess,  and  your  exalted  friend- 
ship, your  matchless  affection  to  the  hus- 
band she  idolized;  it  must  be  this  know- 
redg(?,    and   t4ie   remembrance  of  those- 

painful. 
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painful  trials  you  were  fated  to  endure 
for  her  sake,  which  renders  the  sight  of 
your  grace  s  )  highly  gratifying.  Pardon 
me,  I  conjure  you/'  feeling  hirn  tremble 
violently^  ''  for  having  thus  innocently 
renewed  your  uneasiness.  Let  my  youth 
and  inexperience  plead  for  me  with  your 
grace," 

Ellen's  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
She  longed  to  tell  the  duke  how  much 
she  admired  him  for  the  part  he  had  ta*- 
ken  in  the  sorrows  of  the  countess;  yet 
she  thought,  she  feared  she  had  already 
said  too  much. 

"  Lovely^  foscinating  creature  !"  ex- 
claimed the  duke;  '^  by  Heavens,  I  know 
not  how  to  define  mv  feelinos  !  I  thought 
them  buried  in  the  untimely  tomb  of 
Althea ;  I  find  them  alive  in  all  their 
wonted  vigour,  as  I  gaze  on  your  hea- 
venly countenance,  as  I  hear  the  melo- 
dious and  ano'elic  tones  of  vour  voice. 
Blest  spirit  of  my  sainted  friend  !"  he 
continued,  ''  let  not  my  present  strange 

emotions 
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emotions  violate  the  sanctity  of  mj 
oath — and  yet  for  this  sweet  girl  how 
readily  would  I  relinquish  my  exist- 
ence \"  He  pressed  the  hand  of  Ellen 
passionately  to  his  lips.  "  Let  us  join  the 
eompany/*  said  he,  *^  dear  MissWood- 
ville  ;  our  absence  may  give  occasion  for 
the  malice  of  unfriendly  torrgues.  Beau- 
ty such  as  yours  must  prepare  to-  guard 
against  many  attacks  of  envy  and  hypo- 
crisy/* 

The  dance  had  already  began,  and  EU 
len  was  but  little  inclined  to  join  in  it; 
she  felt,  however,  the  necessity  of  corn- 
baling  against  her  feelings^  which  made- 
her  suspect  that  all  eyes  were  upon  her 
and  her  noble  partner.  During  the  in- 
tervals of  their  resting,  the  duke  ques- 
tioned her  with  great  delicacy  upon  her 
family,  and  the  nature  of  those  ties  which 
seemed  to  connect  her  so  closely  with 
that  of  the  earl.  With  the  same  delica- 
cy he  cautioned  her  against  putting  too 
much  confadence  in  the  seeming  huniili- 
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ty,   devotion,  and  sincerity  of  Courte- 
ney. 

*'  I  must  see  you  again/*  said  the  duke; 
''  I  feel  that  our  intimacy  will  not  end 
with  to-night.  Beware  of  him  who  be- 
trayed his  best  friend,  the  noble,  the  ge- 
nerous-hearted Deloraine  !" 

Ellen  started,  as  if  she  had  received  an 
unseen  stab. 

"  Be  on  your  guard,  dear  Miss  Wood- 
ville,  until  I  have  the  happiness  of  see- 
ing you  again  ;  I  will  then  explain  n^y 
meaning,  and  what  has  given  rise  to  my 
present  caution.  We  are  watched;  the 
jealous  eves  of  lord  Edwin  betray  his 
uneasiness  at  my  attentions  :  he  is  a  pu- 
pil of  Leopold  Courteney's — God  send 
that  he  may  have  escaped  the  poisonous 
contagion  of  his  lessons  and  his  coun- 
sels !  his  looks  are  highl}'  prepossessing, 
and  I  will  no  longer  be  the  means  of  dis- 
turbing his  repose.  Dearest  MissWood- 
ville,  let  my  caution  sink  deep  in  your 
mind — do  not  forget  Fitz-Aubin." 

''  Never, 
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"  Never,  never  can  I  forget  you/' 
thought  Ellen,  as  she  saw  him  mix  among 
the  retiring  groups. 

Lord  Edwin  took  her  hand  ;  she  was 
pale^  and  evidently  much  fatigued  ;  his 
displeasure  vanished,  his  tenderness  re- 
turned^ and  he  afi'ectionately  supported 
her  to  the  couch  on  which  his  sister  was 
sitting. 

The  morning  v/as  now  far  advanced, 
and  those  of  the  company  who  did  not 
sleep  at  the  Castle  rapidly  dispersed. 
The  earl  had  requested  that  the  duke 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  accept  a 
bed  ;  but  this  he  politely  declined,  pro- 
mising, however,  to  call  on  the  earl  be- 
fore he  quitted  the  Lodge  ;  then  taking 
leave  of  the  family,  he  moved  forward 
to  v^here  lady  Caroline  and  Ellen  were 
seated  ;  and  kissing  a  hand  of  each,  pro-- 
ceeded  to  his  carriage,  much  against  the 
wish  and  advice  of  lord  Mortimer,  who 
very  justly  concluded,  that  a  journey  of 
rather  better  than  twenty  miles  must  be 

harrassing 
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harrassiiig  to  one  already  weary  with 
the  fatiguing  amusement  of  a  ball. 

Lady  Caroh'ne  and  her  favourite  were 
not  sorry  to  enjo}^  the  welcome  quiet  of 
Ellen's  bed-room.  They  were  too  com- 
pletely exhausted  to  talk,  and  therefore 
deferred  questioning  each  other  until 
their  strength  and  spirits  were  recruited 
by  several  hours  comfortable  and  neces- 
sary  repose. 

The  marchioness,  for  the  first  time 
si-nce  her  nuptials,  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber with  a  heavy  heart.  She  had  exert- 
ed herself  to  her  utmost,  incompliance 
with  the  wishes  of  Courtei>ey,  and  she 
longed  most  ardently,  yet  fearfully,  for 
the  ensuing  morning,  which  was  to  give 
her  an  explanation  of  what  was  most  es- 
sential to  her  future  peace.  But  he  who 
was  thus  wantonly  sporting  with  her 
feelings,  and  injuring,  in  the  cruellest 
manner,  an  amiable  and  innocent  girl, 
sacredly  committed  to  his  care,  exulting- 
]y  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  rejoicing  in 

the 
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the  almost  certain  success  of  his  plans, 
which  must  eventually,  and  that  at  a  pe- 
riod not  far  distant,  throw  into  his  power 
the  once  adored  but  now  hateful  form  of 
Ellen  Woodville. 


CHAP.  IV. 


T-KE  visit  of  the  duke  of  Fitz-Aubin^ 
which  had  so  agreeably  surprised  lord 
Mortimer,  arose  more  from  a  curiosity 
that  had  been  highly  excited  by  the  art- 
less praises  of  honest  Jem  Homely,  than 
from  any  desire  to  renew  his  former 
connexion  with  the  earl. 

When  Deloraine  arrived  at  the  hunt- 
ing lodge  of  the  duke,  he  gave  Jem  leave 
to  20  to  the  farm,  and  to  remain  there 
until  the  time  fixed  on  for  their  depar- 
ture. 

Jem  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  lady  Ca- 
roline 
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roline  and  her  beautiful  friend,  the  morn- 
ing they  came  to  the  farm,  to  fetch  Su- 
san's little  boy ;  charmed  by  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  engaging  affability  of 
their  manners,  Jem  could  not  avoid 
mentioning  them  to  his  master,  the  next 
time  he  rode  over  to  the  Lodge.  The 
description  he  gave  of  Ellen's  beauties 
determined  the  duke  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  lord  Mortimer,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  judge  whether  Jem  had  over- 
rated the  persons  of  lady  Caroline  and 
Miss  Woodville. 

On  the  duke's  return  from  the  ball, 
Deloraine  was  not  a  little  astonished  ta 
find  him  perfectly  enchanted  with  the 
little  girl  who  had  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  his  faithful  servant.  Never, 
since  the  death  of  their  mutually-beloved 
countess,  had  he  seen  his  friend  thus 
moved  by  the  influence  of  female  beau- 
ty;  he  could  not:,  therefore,  refrain  from 
rallying  him  upon  his  being  once  more 
enslaved. 

VOL.  IV,  a  *'  My 
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"  My  dear  Fitz-Aubin,  I  perceive/' 
snid  he,  with  a  melancholy  smilcj  '^  has 
r.t  length  discovered  a  being  perfect 
enough  to  entice  him  from  his  long-kept 
resolution  of  eternal  celibacy/* 

*'  You  injure  my  undiminished  adora- 
tion/' replied  the  duke;  *'  the  constan- 
cy of  my  mind  remains  unshaken  ;  yet  I 
have  seen,  have  conversed  with  one  who, 
I  confess,  is  calculated  to  fill  the  void  in 
my  hearty  and  to  supply  the  place  x)f  her 
so  long  and  so  deservedly  lamented  by 
us  both.  Nay^  Edmund,  frown  not;  you 
know  me  too  well  to  doubt  the  Justness 
of  my  praise.  Never^  by  Heaven  !  will 
I  violate  the  vov/  sacred  to  the  love  I 
bore  our  Althea  1  never  will  I  tarnish  the 
holiness  of  mv  attachment,  by  yielding 
to  a  second  !  The  feelings  which  the 
sight  of  this  lovely  girl  gave  birth  to  are 
so  strange,  so  new,  so  delicious,  that  I 
seem  to  worship  again  our  adored  coun- 
tess, and  my  heart  springs  towards  this 
interesting  stranger^  as  if  she  possessed  a 

strong.. 
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Strong,  a  sacred  claim  to  my  aUTections. 
Yet  Ellen  Woodville  does  not  resemble 
the  object  of  my  first-love  ;  her  eyes  are 
the  finest  blue  I  ever  beheld,  and  her  skin 
is  as  white  as  the  purest  marble;  every 
movement  of  her  graceful  form  seems 
to  increase  the  delicate  bloom  on  her 
cheek;  no  tongue,  however  eloquent, 
can  portray  the  nameless  witcheries  that 
hover  round  her  person,  that  lurk  in  the 
silken  ringlets  of  her  yellow  hair,  and 
sport  around  her  dimpled  mouth  :  but 
her  smile !  oh,  Edmund,  her  heavenly 
smile  is  calculated  to  charm  away  the 
fiercest  grief,  to  '  take  the  imprisoned 
soul,  and  lap  it  in  Elysium  !*  You  must 
see  Ellen  Woodville,  to  decide  on  the 
emotions  she  has  inspired.'* 

"  You  have  raised  my  curiosity  to  a 
painful  height,"  replied  the  fond  hus- 
band of  the  sainted  countess;  '*^  I  shall 
be  uneasy  till  I  have  beheld  the  object 
worthy  of  being  compared  to  my  lost 
Althea.  Yet,  my  friend,  how  can  I  ob- 
G  2  tain 
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tain  a  sight  of  this  enchanting  girl  ?  I 
have  sworn  never  to  enter  the  Castle  of 
lord  Mortimer,  unless  he  could  restore 
to  me  one  or  both  of  the  dear  treasures 
he  has  destroyed." 

"  We  will  go  privately  to  the  farm/' 
replied  the  duke ;  ''  Jem  said  that  lady 
Caroline  and  her  friend  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  calling  there  frequently;  from 
the  window  of  your  room  we  shall  have 
a  good  view  of  them,  as  they  advance  to 
the  house ;  and  we  are  already  well  as- 
sured that  dame  Homely  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  '  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  se- 
cret/ I  am  still  more  anxious  to  have 
another  interview  with  Miss  Woodville  ; 
some  words  dropped  from  Courteney 
(who  still  continues  with  the  family)  to 
a  lady,  who  seemed  to  view  the  sweet 
girl  with  no  friendly  eye^  have  awakened 
all  my  fears  for  her  safety.*' 

Deloraine  started  ;  the  warm  blush  of 
rekindled  anger  tinged  his  cheek. 

-**  I  wish  to  put  her   on    her   guard 

against 
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against  his  hypocrisy/'  continued  the 
duke.  **  Heaven  only  knows  what  dis- 
appointed hopes  may  have  given  rise  to 
his  fatal  enmity  ;  the  villain  who  could 
abandon  to  starvation  a  worthy  wife  and 
helpless  family^  and  who  was  the  base 
and  cowardly  seducer  of  Susan  Homely, 
is  capable  of  putting  in  force  the  most 
diabolical  plan  to  ensnare  and  ruin  the 
innocent  and  unsuspicious  Ellen  ;  far 
from  her  home^  and  the  protection  of 
her  relations,  what  may  not  the  malig- 
nity of  the  hypocrite  eWeci  ?  I  feel  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  sweet 
girl  as  if  she  were  my  own^  and  will  only 
wait  the  arrival  of  letters  from  my  sister 
to  hasten  with  you  to  the  farm." 

Deloraine  readily  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  duke.  Change  of  scene  was 
always  pleasing  to  him  ;  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  his  beloved 
Althea,  and  he  still  continued  to  ramble 
from  place  to  place,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  his  unclcj  the  worthy  doctor 
G  3  Bennet, 
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Bennet,  and  sometimes  by  the  duke  ot' 
Fitz-Aubin.  Time  had  not  blunted  the 
poignancy  of  his  feeling,  or  diminished 
the  tenderness  he  felt  for  the  memory  of 
his  wife;  her  picture  was  still  the  com- 
panion of  liis  bosom,  and  the  object  of 
his  daily  contemplation  ;  nov  had  he 
once  neglected  to  pay  his  annual  visit  to 
her  tomb,  even  when  the  state  of  his 
own  health  v/as  such  as  to  render  the 
journey  a  dangerous  one. 

Such  praise  as  the  duke  had  bestowed 
*on  Ellen  Woodville  made  Deloraine  rest- 
Jess  and  impatient  to  gain  a  sight  of  her, 
which  was  increased  by  the  suspicions  of 
his  grace  respecting  Courtency's  prob- 
able  malignancy.  He  knew  too  well  the 
general  perMdiousness  of  Leopold's  con- 
duct towards  women,  and  he  trembled  at 
the  bare  possibility  that  the  lovely 
stranger  might  be  one  of  those  whom 
Coiuteney  intended  to  dishonour. 

Deloraine,  in  his  own  mind,  had  no 
doubt  of  the  real  cause  of  poor  Susan's 

elopement. 
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elopement.  Several  years  since  he  had, 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  Maria, 
(filled  with  revilings  against  her  brother- 
in-law,  who  had  totally  abandoned  his 
family  for  some  time)  travelled  to  Lon- 
don, with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
doing  something  to  relieve  them  effec- 
tually from  the  wretchedness  of  their  si- 
tuation. He  visited  them  at  their  new 
lodgings,  and  to  his  utter  surprise  and 
dismay,  saw  Susan  Homely,  the  artless  and 
once  innocent  daughter  of  the  hospitable 
farmer. 

The  amazement  of  Susan  could  only 
equal  his  :  she  besought  him,  on  her 
knees,  not  to  betray  to  her  parents  that 
he  had  seen  her.  This  he  promised^ 
v^hen  he  found  that  all  his  arguments, 
advice,  and  persuasions,  were  tried  in 
vain,  to  get  her  to  return  to  them.  She 
told  him  her  melancholy  tale,  but  most 
faithfully  did  she  conceal  the  name  of  her 
seducer.  Deloraine,  however,  drew  from 
her  simple  narrative  his  own  conclusions; 
G  4r  and 
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and  he  resolved  to  snatch  these  devotett 
victims  from  the  miserable  destiny  to 
which  Coiirteney  had  abandoned  them. 

He  proposed  to  Sybeila  to  take  her 
two  surviving  boys  entirely  under  his 
care,  to  educate  and  bring  up  to  what- 
ever profession  or  business  they  might 
make  choice  of.  In  order  to  prevent  her 
being  again  compelled  to  reside  in  a 
neighbourhood  similar  to  that  she  was  now 
in^  he  entreated  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  seek  a  more  comfortable  and 
respectable  place  of  abode,  and  propo- 
sed that  she  and  her  sister  should  try  to 
establish  a  day-school;  to  enable  them  to 
do  which,  he  presented  her  with  a  check 
from  his  uncle  for  fifty  pounds. 

Sybeila  and  her  sister,  in  spite  of  his 
eflbrts  to  restrain  them,  flung  themselves 
on  their  knees  before  him  ;  their  tears 
and  prayers  affected  him  sensibly.  Af- 
fectiona'tely  raising  them,  he  entreated 
them  to  moderate  the  transports  of  their 
gratitude,    since    the    only    pleasure    he 

could 
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could  now  receive  in  thi^  world  must 
arise  from  his  ability  to  relieve  the  sor- 
rows of  those  whose  misfortunes  were 
not  irremediable.  ''  If/'  said  he  ■'  my 
dear  friends,  there  is  any  other  mode  of 
living  more  consonant  to  your  wishes, 
speak,  and  I  will  do  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  make  it  attainable." 

Svbella,  after  she  had  recovered  her 
voice,  expressed  a  fear  that  her  health 
and  spirits  had  suffered  too  severely  to 
allow  of  her  attending  to  the  education 
of  youth  ;  she  wished  also  to  do  a  some- 
thing that  would  enable  Susan  to  con- 
tinue with  her,  and  thought  they  might 
succeed  very  well  by  opening  a  little 
shop,  and  selling  their  own  work,  in  one 
of  the  villages  near  town.  As  it  was  one 
of  Deloraine's  principal  objects  to  es- 
tablish poor  Susan  with  the  worthy  and 
ill-treated  wife  of  his  enemy,  he  imme- 
diately agreed  to  her  plan,  advising  her, 
however,  to  keep  the  place  of  her  re- 
moval a  secret  from  the  people  of  the 
G^o  house. 
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house,  lest  her  husband,  from  no  good 
motive,  should  discover  her  intended  re- 
treat. 

Scarce  waiting  to  take  the  refreshment 
which  Maria  had  fetched  him,  Deloraine, 
impatient  to  remove  them  from  their 
humble  lodgings,  got  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  drove  to  Camberwell.  Here 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  small, 
pleasant  house,  decently  furnished,  with 
a  good  garden,  and  in  an  eligible  situa- 
tion for  the  sale  of  millinery  and  haber- 
dashery ;  the  woman  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed v^as  going  into  another  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  stock  she  had  on  hand  was 
to  be  disposed  of  on  reasonable  terms. 

Deloraine  thought  this  was  just  what 
Sybella  would  like  ;  he  therefore  took 
Jier  and  Maria  the  next  day  to  see  the 
premises,  and  to  judge  of  the  goods. 
Joy  and  unexpected  happiness  chained 
their  tongues;  but  Deloraine,  who  watch- 
ed I  he  expression  of  their  countenances, 
saw  enough  to  authorize   him  to  settle 

finally 
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finally  with  the  woman  of  the  house  ; 
her  lease  had  to  run  five  years,  and  De- 
loraine,  in  order  to  secure  for  that  time 
at  least  S}  bella's  peaceable  possession, 
gave  her  an  order  on  his  banker  for  the 
Slim,  including  the  goods  and  furniture, 
which  he  now  presented  to  Mrs.  Courte- 
ney  as  her  own. 

To  this  healthy  and  pleasant  abode 
they  most  joyfully  retired  in  less  than  a 
week;  and  Deloraine  had  the  inexpress- 
ible satisfaction  of  seeing  them  comfort- 
ably settled  in  the  respectable  situation 
he  had  procured  for  them.  Thus  was 
the  gentle  and  patient  wife  of  Leopold 
beholden  to  the  man  whom  he  had  so 
basely  traduced,  so  cruelly  injured,  for 
every  comfort  in  existence. 

Mistress  once  again  of  a  decent  house 
of  her  own,  prettily  furnished,  and  a 
s'ork  of  excellent  articles  for  sale,  in  a 
genteel  neighbourhood,  which  aflbrded 
plenty  of  custom,  rent  free  for  five 
ycars^  and  a  bill  of  fifty  pounds  to  begin 
a  G  wit;.. 
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"with,  Sybella  now  looked  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  those  comforts  she  had  always 
known,  before  she  became  the  wife  of 
Leopold.  She,  as  M'ell  as  her  sister,  had 
a  taste  for  millinery,  and  they  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  that  their  first  at-* 
tempts  were  sold  off  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  exposed  to  view ;  they  there- 
fore fitted  up  their  front  apartment,  on 
the  first  floor,  as  a  shew-room,  which 
was  quickly  resorted  to  by  the  ladies  of 
the  place,  who,  pleased  by  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  the  sisters,  preferred 
their  house  to  that  of  any  other. 

Susan,  as  well  as  the  sister  of  Sybella, 
had  experienced,  in  the  most  delicate 
manner,  the  generosity  of  Deloraine. 
The  former  continued  to  work,  and  assist 
in  the  domestic  concerns,  as  much  be- 
loved by  them  as  ever,  until  chance  con- 
ducted to  the  village  in  which  she  lived 
the  lover  of  Susan,  the  only  son  of  the 
miller,  whom  she  had  rejected,  on  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  hypocrite. 

Susan 
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Susan  was  purchasing  some  articles  of 
provision,  when  Ralph  Benson,  who  had 
come  up  to  London  about  some  corn, 
passed  by  the  shop  in  which  she  was 
standing.  The  features  of  his  beloved 
Susan  were  too  well  known  to  the  miller 
for  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  eyes; 
he  saw  her  quit  the  shop,  but  his  heart 
was  too  full  to  speak  ;  he  therefore  fol- 
lowed her  home,  and  after  recovering 
from  his  first  surprise,  mustered  up  cou- 
rage to  enter  the  house,  and  inquire  of 
Sybella  if  he  might  see  one  Susan 
Homely  ? 

At  the  sound  of  her  own  name,  and 
in  a  country  voice,  poor  Susan,  who  was 
in  a  back-parlour^  screamed  and  fainted. 

Sybella,  followed  by  Ralph,  ran  to  her 
assistance,  and  soon  recovered  her. 

The  honest  affeciion  of  Benson  knew 
no  bounds  to  its  joy  ;  he  cried  like  a 
child  one  minute,  then  swore  the  next — 
''  That  if  so  be  as  Susan   could  like  him, 

he 
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he  would    never  part  with  her,  now  that 
he  had  found  her  I" 

Susan  was  much  agitated  ;  her  heart 
had  always  been  favourable  to  Ralph  be- 
fore she  listened  to  the  treacherous  voice 
ofCourteney  ;  bi5t  now  that  she  had  be- 
come a  victim  to  his  artifices,  she  could 
not  look  the  worthy  miller  in  the  face, 

Sybella  now  saw  the  favourable  op* 
portunily  arrived  of  restoring  Susan  to 
her  parents,  and  yet  preserving  her  cha- 
racter, and  she  resolved  to  try  if  the  love 
o{^  Ralph  would  abide  the  knowledge  of 
her  niisfortune.  She  invited  him  to 
diiie  and  spend  the  day  with  them  ;  then 
taking  Susan  aside,  she  asked  her  if  she 
could  live  happily  with  her  old  lover, 
vrho,  she  doubted  not,  would  forgive  a 
crime  not  o^  her  own  seeking,  conceal 
it  from  the  world,  marry  her,  and  restore 
her  to  the  arms  of  her  afiiicted  parents  ? 
if  she  thought  she  could  be  happy  with 
him.,  she  would  herself  undertake  to  dis- 
close 
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close  the  fatal  error  of  the  too  confidins: 
victim  of  her  husband's  baseness. 

Susan  confessed  that  slie  could  live 
very  happily  with  Ralph,  but  that  she  did 
not  think  any  man  would  excuse  so 
great  a  fault ;  besides^  her  seduction  had 
been  attended  with  a  repetition  of  the 
crime,  which  lay  on  her  heart  like  a 
weight  of  lead. 

''  Dear  Susan  !"  said  Sybella,  "  I  know 
the  innate  goodness  of  that  heart  which 
feels  so  keenly  for  the  past ;  I  am  con- 
vinced of  your  penitence^  of  your  re- 
turn to  virtue,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
occasion  to  wound  the  ear  of  your  lover 
with  more  than  what  was  the  fatal  orijrin 
of  all ;  let  him  suppose^  that  as  soon  as 
you  were  abandoned  by  your  seducer, 
you  maintained  yourself  by  your  needle. 
Thank  God  he  has  discovered  you  under 
my  protection^  and  not  in  want  of  any 
comfort  !  Leave  the  affair  to  me,  my 
dear  Susan  ;  you  retire  after  dinner,  and 
I  will    answer   that,    in.  less    than    two 

moDths;, 
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months,  you  shall  be  restored  to  your 
parents,  and  your  misfortune  known  on- 
ly to  your  husband." 

Susan^  obedient  to  the  advice  of  her 
generous  friend,  took  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  her  and  young  Benson  alone. 

The  miller,  who  had  sense  enough  to 
discover  the  regard  manifested  by  Sybel- 
la  and  Maria  for  Susan;irri mediately  be- 
gan the  subject  nearest  his  heart ;  he 
depicted,  in  plain  but  aflTecting  language, 
the  deep  afjQiction  her  elopement  had 
occasioned  him  and  her  parents,  and 
added,  that  they  still  continued  to  mourn 
after  their  child  ;  and  that,  for  him,  he 
was  sure  he  never  could  think  of  any 
other  woman,  whether  Susan  would  have 
him  or  not. 

Sybella  thought  this  a  lit  time  to  try 
the  strength  and  constancy  of  Ralph's 
affection.  She  began  by  highly  praising 
liie  good  qualities  of  Susan,  and  regret- 
ling  that  her  parents  had  suffered  her  to 
quit  home,  for  so  exposed  a  situation  as 

that 
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that  of  lady  Wilmington's  town  house — a 
situation  bv  no  means  proper  for  so 
youn^  and  handsome  a  girl  as  Susan, 
who  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  all  the  arts 
of  the  Londoners. 

Ralph  agreed  to  this — "  I  was  sorely 
afeard,"  said  he,  "  that  poor  Sue  would 
repent  the  day  she  saw  Lunnun  streets  ; 
and  as  they  knew  very  well  that  I  was 
fond  on  her,  and  coud  carry  her  home 
to  as  good  a  house  as  theirs,  I  didn't  take 
it  over  and  above  kind  of  them,  the  let- 
ting her  come  to  Lunnun.  Poor  girl ! 
it  must  have  been  a  bad  thing  indeed 
that  could  make  her  hide  away  from  us 
all  this  while  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  tfmt, 
nor  for  any  thing,  nor  for  any  of  'em; 
if  Sue  likes  me,  as  she  once  did,  I  will 
have  her  now,  in  spite  of  all  that  she  may 
have  done  wrong  ;  I  know  she  is  a  good 
girl  at  bottom,  and  an  honest  heart,  and 
the  devil  take  me  if  1  will  leave  her,  if  so 
be  that  she  will  have  me  !" 

Sybella    could    not    help    taking    the 

hand 
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hand  of  the  faithful  Ralph,  and  pressing 
it  warmly  in  her  own  ;  she  then  recount- 
ed as  much  as  was  necessary  of  poor  Su- 
san's fate,  and  her  inability  to  visit  her 
native  place,  and  see  her  parents  and  re- 
lations, after  what  had  happened. 

The  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of 
Ralph,  at  the  affecting  narration  of  wSy- 
bella;  and  when  he  was  a  Utile  composed, 
he  begged  to  see  Susan.^  Mrs.  Courte- 
ney  supported  the  blushing  and  agitated 
girl  into  the  presence  of  her  lover^  who 
eagerly  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  both 
sobbed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break. 

'^  Don't  cry,  Susan,"  said  Ralph,  who 
spoke  first,  '*  don't  cry  ;  I  know  all,  and 
I  love  you  better  for  the  misery  you 
have  gone  through  !  May  the  smooth- 
tongued rascal  that  could  promise  to 
marry,  and  could  then  betray  thee,  never 
know  a  moment's  peace  again  !  Never 
mind,  my  poor  dear  girl  ;  Ralph  Benson 
will  have  thee  after  all,  will  marry  thee 
directly,  and  take  thee  dov/n  to  the  farm, 

where 
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where  they  shall  never  be  a  bit  the  wiser 
from  him.  Hold  up  your  head.  Sue  ; 
iiobodv  shall  look  queer  at  you  ;  I'll  buy 
the  mill  about  five  miles  beyond  Da- 
pree's  farm,  and  there  \s'e'\\  live  as  happy 
as  the  days  are  long.'* 

Susan,  overpowered  by  the  kindness 
and  nobleness  of  soul  thus  displayed  by 
her  rustic  lover,  could  hardly  refrain 
from  disclosing  the  whole  of  her  unhap- 
py situation,  on  being  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  the  dreadful  way  of  living  in 
which  she  was  found  by  Sybelh  ;  yet  re- 
collecting that  the  affection  of  Ralph 
would  still  induce  him  to  marry  her,  and 
that  by  so  doing  she  would  only  unne- 
cessarily wound  him  more  deeplv,  she 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  the  prudent 
counsels  of  Sybella,  who  likewise  advised 
that  her  parents  should  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  she  had  been  enticed  away 
from  lady  Wilmington,  but  not  ruined  ; 
and  that  she  had  subsisted  ever  since  on 
the  fruifa  of  her  own  industry,  ashamed 

to 
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to  return  to  her  home,  after  running  away 
from  the  family  in  which  they  had  placed 
her. 

Ralph  expressed  the  liveliest  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  shewn  to  his  Susan,  and 
requested  that,  as  she  had  so  generously 
employed  her  in  her  adversity,  she  would 
let  them  keep  their  wedding  at  her 
house,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  a  note 
of  ten  pounds,  to  buy  the  dinner  and 
supper,  and  begging  that  she  would  keep 
the  remainder  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  Susan  was  well 
stocked  with  clothes;  and,  on  the  Sun- 
day following,  Ralph  procured  a  licence, 
and  they  were  married  at  the  village- 
church,  Sybella  and  Maria  attending, 
with  countenances  which  bespoke  the 
pleasure  they  felt  in  thus  witnessing  the 
good-fortune  of  an  amiable  and  deserv- 
ing object. 

Ralph  and  his  bride  were  accommo- 
dated with  a  chamber  in  Sybella's  house, 
during  their  stay  in  town,  which  was  not 

to 
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to  exceed  ten  days^  the  miller  being  anx- 
ious tQ  have  the  introduction  of  Susan 
to  her  disconsolate  parents  over  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  happy  change  in  Susan's  circum- 
stances did  not  diminish  either  her  grati- 
tude or  affection  for  the  friends  who  had 
rescued  her  from  misery.  She  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  bestow  some  little  mark  of 
her  attachment^  more  lasting  than  mo- 
ney^ of  which,  thanks  to  the  benesolence 
of  Deloraine,  her  friend  was  not  in  so 
much  need ;  she  therefore  applied  to 
her  husband,  who,  kissing  her  fondly, 
told  her  to  buy  what  she  liked  best ;  and 
as  they  were  going  to  chuse  some  arti- 
cles for  themselves  at  a  silversmith's  in 
town,  she  might  see  something  which 
would  suit  her  friends. 

Susan,  therefore,  made  choice  of  a 
n-eat  time-piece,  which  she  placed  over 
Sybella's  fire-place  ;  it  was  both  orna- 
mental and  useful ;  and,  after  Mrs.  Cour- 
teney  had  praised  her  taste,  she  smiling- 
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]y  desired  her  to  accept  it^  as  a  trifling 
remembrance  of  one  who  would  always 
love  and  reverence  her  while  she  existed. 
To  Maria  she  presented  a  dozen  of  tea- 
spoons, and  a  silver  milk-pot ;  then  recol- 
lecting that  Sybeila  had  no  table-spoons^ 
she  gave  her  a  couple  of  her  own,  telling 
her  that  she  should  keep  her  well  sup- 
plied with  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  and 
poultry,  which  she  would  get  conveyed 
to  her  by  every  opportunity. 

Sybeila  and  Maria  saw  their  affection- 
ate companion  to  the  stage,  which  was 
to  convey  her  once  more  to  her  native 
village.  They  all  shed  tears  at  parting; 
and  Ralph,  who  felt  his  own  eyes  moist- 
en, promised  to  bring  his  wife  with  him, 
whenever  he  came  to  Lunnun  again  ; 
then  embracing  them  kindly,  he  proceed- 
ed with  Susan  to  the  house  of  his  father. 

The  worthy  old  miller  received  her 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and 
applauded  his  son  for  what  he  had  done, 
Ralph,  the  next  morning,  lifted  Susan 

into 
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into  his  little  chaise,  and  bidding  her 
have  a  good  heart,  \eh  her  in  the  lane 
close  to  her  father's  farm. 

''  Well,  honest  Ralph/'  said  the  far- 
iTjer,  •'  thou  art  come  back,  I  see,  from 
Lunnun;  any  tidings  of  my  poor  lost 
daughter?  God  have  mercy  on  us!  I 
fear  she  is  dead,  and  we  shall  never  see 
her  more!'* 

*'  I  don't  know  that,'*  cried  Ralph; 
"  but  I  picked  up  a  wife  in  Lunnun,  and 
I  brought  her  down  to  father,  who  is 
main  fond  of  her.** 

"  Married^  Ralph  !*'  exclaimed  both 
the  father  and  mother  of  Susan  ;  ^'  why, 
we  thought  you  were  too  fond  of  our 
poor  girl  to  marry  any  body  else." 

*'  What,  now,  if  it  should  be  Susan 
herself,'*  said  Ralph  ;  ''  would  you  for- 
give her  not  writing  to  you,  and  love  her 
as  well  as  ever?" 

*^  Ah,  if  we  could  but  see  her  sweet 
face  once  more,'*  cried  dame  Homely> 

**  we 
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**  we  should  be  too  happy  to  think  of 
any  thing  else." 

In  a  moment  Ralph  was  flown  to  the 
lane,  where  his  wife  had  sunk  fainting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chaise.  He  lifted  her 
out,  and  carried  her  in  his  arms  into  the 
fami;,  where  the  overjoyed  father  and 
mother  by  turns  caressed  and  wept  over 
her. 

Thus  restored  to  the  tenderness  of  her 
parents,  Susan  by  degrees  recovered  her 
spirits,  to  relate  what  had  been  agreed  on 
between  her  husband  and  Sybella  :  whe- 
ther they  put  faith  in  all  she  uttered  was 
unknown  to  her^  as  they  felt  too  happy 
in  beholding  her  again,  as  the  wife  of  ho- 
nest Ralph,  to  reproach  her  for  the  past. 

True  to  his  word,  her  husband  took  the 
mill  by  the  duke*s  lodge,  and  there  he 
and  Susan  continue  to  reside  in  uninter- 
rupted harmony.  Once  every  year  her 
parents  paid  them  a  visit,  as  Susan  ex- 
cused herself  from  leaving  home,  having 

a  young 
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a  young  family  to  attend  to;  but,  in  re- 
ality, not  wishing  to  behold  a  place 
which  could  not  fail  to  remind  her  of  the 
loss  of  her  innocence. 

Cicely  and  Dupree  welcomed  her  re- 
turn with  every  testimony  of  affection ; 
and,  like  her  parents,  kept  their  fears 
to  their  own  bosoms.  She  was  returned 
to  them,  the  wife  of  a  very  excellent 
young  man,  and  with  every  appearance 
of  content  and  happiness ;  they  there- 
fore prudently  forbore  to  wound  her 
feelings  by  any  questions  respecting  the 
cause  of  her  long  estrangement^  satisfied 
that,  whatever  errors  she  might  have  been 
led  into,  her  heart  was  still  the  same,  and 
her  manners  as  untainted  as  formerly. 

Susan  kept  up  a  regular  correspond- 
ence with  her  protectress,  who  now  went 
by  the  name  of  Digby,  and  never  failed 
sending  her  and  Mana  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  house;  they,  in  re- 
turn, made  her  a  present  of  all  her  baby's 
caps,  and  worked  several  little  tasteful 

VOL.  IV.  H  articles 
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articles  for  herself,  which  were  treasured 
up  by  the  grateful  Susan  and  her  honest 
husband. 

The  presents  they  received  from  the 
mill,  and  the  profits  of  their  business, 
soon  enabled  Sybella  and  Maria  to  live 
in  ease  and  comfort;  and  Deloraine  had 
the  delightful  gratification  of  hearing 
that  they  were  now  effectually  saved 
from  the  want  and  wretchedness  they 
had  so  long  been  struggling  under.  The 
pleasure  he  felt  at  learning  the  unex- 
pected good  fortune  of  Susan  was  in- 
creased by  being  an  eye-witness  of  her 
happiness.  The  mill  belonged  to  the 
estate  of  the  duke,  who  went  with  him 
to  call  on  Ralph,  and  who  rejoiced,  as 
well  as  himself,  at  Susan's  restoration  to 
her  family  and  friends.  No  doubt  re- 
mained in  the  minds  of  either  concern- 
ing the  cause  and  object  of  Susan's  es- 
trangement ;  both  attributed  it  to  Cour- 
teney— indeed  Maria  had  hinted  as  much 
in  private  to  Deloraine,  when  recapitu- 
lating 
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kting  to  him  all  the  baseness  of  her  bro- 
ther-in-law. 

It  was  this  increased  knowledge  of  his 
hypocrisy    and    consummate    dissimula- 
tion that  made  the  duke  and  Deloraine 
tremble  at  the  idea  of  the  lovely  favour- 
ite of  lady  Caroline  having  become  the 
object  of  his  malignity.     As  soon,  there- 
fore,   as    they  had   received  the    letters 
"svhich  were  expected,  they  set  out  on 
horseback,  accompanied  alone  by  Jem, 
whom  they  sent   forward  to  apprize  his 
mother  of  their  coming,  and  to  caution 
her  against  hinting  to  any  one  of  theii: 
arrival. 

They  were  no  sooner  become  occu- 
piers of  their  former  chambers^  than  De- 
loraine proposed  sending  for  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, as  it  was  not  improbable  but  that 
she  could  give  them  some  information 
concerning  the  object  of  their  mutual 
solicitude.  On  the  duke  agreeing  to 
this  proposal,  he  dispatched  Jem  with  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Mason,,  requesting  her  at- 
H  2  tendance 
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tendance  next  morning  ;  but  she,  anx- 
ious to  learn  what  had  again  brought 
him  to  the  farm,  walked  over  to  it  the 
same  evening. 

Knowing  how  worthy  she  was  to  be 
the  confidant  of  all  his  movements,  De- 
loraine  imparted  to  her  the  interest  which 
the  person  of  Ellen  Woodville  had  ex- 
cited in  the  mind  of  the  duke,  and  the 
words  he  had  overheard  from  Courteney, 
with  their  dread  lest  they  should  allude 
to  the  lovely  stranger  at  the  Castle. 

Mrs.  Mason,  who  tenderly  loved  Ellen, 
now  became  alarmed  in  her  turn  ;  yet 
she  could  afford  them  no  satisfactory  in- 
telligence. She  had  heard  a  rumour 
among  the  servants,  that  Miss  Beaumont 
and  Courteney  were  inseparable  compa- 
iiionSj  and  that  she  bore  Ellen  some  ill- 
will,  on  account  of  the  attentions  paid 
her  by  lord  Edwin.  The  marchioness 
had  also  looked  cool  upon  Miss  Wood- 
ville since  the  ball,  and  her  -maid  had 
found  her  in  tears  more  than  once  ;  but 

the 
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the  rest  of  the  family  behaved  as  affec- 
tionatelv  as  ever,  and  Courteney  was 
even  more  attentive  to  Ellen  than  usual. 

''  Then  he  is  intending  to  injure  her  !'* 
cried  Deloraine. 

''  God  forbid  V  hastily  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mason,  "■  for  I  love  her  dearly,  and  so 
does  the  whole  household.  I  would  not 
have  any  harm  happen  to  her  for  all  the 
world  ;  beautiful  as  she  is,  that  is  the  least 
of  her  perfections.** 

"  See  V  said  the  duke,  exultingly, 
*'  even  Mrs.  Mason  grows  young  again, 
in  the  praise  of  this  enchanting  girl  !" 

"  Heaven  and  all  good  angels  guard 
her  !"  continued  Mrs.  Mason  ;  ''  and  yet 
I  know  not  what  harm  can  happen  to  her 
in  our  house.  She  is  seldom  away  from 
lady  Caroline  ;  but  as  I  see  her  every 
night,  when  she  retires  to  her  chamber, 
should  she  mention  any  thing  to  me 
which  may  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Courteney 's  supposed  en- 
H  3  ni'ty. 
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mity^  I  will  let   you  know.      Ah,  how     . 
grateful  the  sweet  girl  would  be,  did  she 
but  suspect  that  she  had  two  such  power- 
ful friends  so  near  her  l" 

*'  I  must  see  her/*  said  Deloraine; 
''  my  curiosity  is  painful.  How,  Mason,, 
can  I  obtain  a  view  of  her,  without  being- 
discovered  ?" 

'''  It  is  most  likely  that  she  will  call 
at  the  farm  to-morrow,''  replied  Mrs.  Ma- 
son ;  ''  I  heard  lady  Caroline  say  that 
she  meant  to  fetch  Mrs.  Benson's  little 
boy  ;  if  so.  Miss  Woodville  will  accom- 
pany her.  Now  that  you  have  awaken- 
ed iny  fearSj  I  shall  be  on  the  watch  for 
every  information  concerning  the  ac- 
tions of  Mr.  Courteney." 

"  Do  so,  my  good  friend/'  said  the 
duke.  ''  I  half  intimated  my  suspicions 
of  his  duplicity  to  Miss  Woodville,  on 
the  night  of  the  ball,  and  promised  to 
see  her  again,  and  explain  more  fully  my 
meani]ig.     I  shall  at   present,   however, 

remain 
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remain  concealed,  trusting  to  your  vigi- 
lance to  give  me  the  alarm,  should  any 
thing  occur  to  strengthen  our  fears." 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  accom- 
plishment of  Deloraine's  wish.  From 
the  window  of  his  chamber,  partly  over- 
shadowed by  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
woodbine  and  wild-rose,  the  duke  disco- 
vered the  niece  of  the  earl  and  her  friend 
approaching  the  farm. 

Deloraine  had  a  perfect  view  of  each 
countenance;  their  veils  were  thrown 
up,  and  they  seemed  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. 

*'  Now,  Edmund,"  cried  the  duke, 
"  have  I  suffered  myself  to  be  led  away 
by  a  mere  phantom  of  imagination  ?  tell 
me,  is  not  Miss  Woodville  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise  ?" 

''  She  is  an  angel !"  replied  Deloraine, 
with  emotion  ;  ''•  surely  some  evil  spirit 
has  conjured  up  this  beautiful  creature 
to  put  our  fidelity  and  love  to  the  ut- 
most test.  Smile  not,  my  dear  duke;  I 
If  4  am 
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am  fairly  caught,  and,  like  yourself,  fee! 
inclined  to  worship  this  young  divinity. 
What  grace  !  what  elegance  of  form  ! 
what  lovely  regularity  of  feature  !  oh, 
what  a  soul,  what  an  intelligent  mind, 
beams  in  her  celestial  eyes  !  Strange,  in- 
comprehensible are  my  feelings ;  they 
impel  me  to  rush  down  and  press  her 
to  my  bosom  !  Aid  me,  dear  Fitz-Aubin, 
in  finding  out  a  clue  to  discover  the  sin- 
gularity of  our  sensations  :  the  affection- 
ate solicitude  I  already  feel  for  Ellen 
Woodville  seems  not  to  violate  the  sanc- 
tity of  my  passion  for  my  sainted  Althea; 
my  heart  throbs  with  a  delicious  tender- 
ness, yet  it  differs  from  that  which  my 
adored  wife  could  alone  inspire." 

''  I  am  lost  in  w^onder  like  yourself,*' 
replied  the  duke  ;  ''  but  let  us  listen  to 
the  magic  tones  of  her  voice  ;"  then 
opening  the  door  gently — *'  hush  !  that 
is  Ellen  speaking/' 

Deloraine  trembled  ;  her  voice  s^^le 
sweetly  into   his  ear — again  he  listened, 

scarce 
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scarce  venturing  to  breathe,  lest  one 
w'ord  should  escape.  He  heard  them  pre- 
paring to  return  with  the  little  boy,  and 
he  flew  to  behold  again  the  form^  the 
face,  which  had  so  completely  enchanted 
him;  his  quick  and  penetrating  eye  ea- 
gerly ran  over  the  countenance  and  fi- 
gure of  Ellen,  yet  no  fault  could  he  dis- 
cover in  either;  at  length  the  bend  of  the 
road  hid  them  from  his  sight. 

Closing  the  casement,  with  a  look  of 
self-reproach,  he  said — ''  Dear  Fitz-Au- 
bin,  however  we  may  have  suffered  our- 
selves to  be  deluded  by  the  suggestions 
of  our  inclinations,  yet  as  Miss  Wood- 
\ille*s  'person  can  alone  have  given  birth 
to  our  present  feelings,  as  our  reason  tells 
us  she  can  have  no  other  claim  but  what 
her  beauty  and  innocence  inspires,  let 
us  fly  from  the  danger  of  such  a  tempta- 
tion, nor  vainly  rely  upon  the  immuta* 
bilit  J  of  our  vow  !  Fain  would  I  believe 
that  what  I  now  feel  does  not  interfere 
with  my  sacred  attachm-ent  to  the  mem(5- 
H  5  ry 
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ry  t)f  my  Althea;  yer,  Fitz-Aiibin^  how 
can  I  account  for  my  agitation,  for  the 
secret  spell  that  seems  to  bind  me  to  this 
young  creature,  that  prompts  me  to  fold 
her  to  my  heart,  and,  if  necessary,  even 
to  die  for  her  sake  ?  already  I  love  her 
with  no  common  passion — yet,  I  call 
Heaven  to  bear  me  witness,  it  is  as  pure, 
^s  holy  as  that  of  angels  !  it  is  unmixed 
"with  the  remotest  sentiment  of  desire, 
however  incredible  such  an  assertion  may 
appear:  nevertheless,  I  will  not  expose 
myself  to  be  thus  agitated  again.  Let 
us  return,  my  friend  ;  let  us  preseiTC 
our  vows  sacred;  let  us  guard  them  from 
^ven  the  shadow  of  violation/* 

*'  Not  till  I  have  spoken  with  Miss 
Woodville,"  replied  the  duke;  *' I  must 
not  leave  her  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
capability  of  Courteney  to  injure  her  ;  I 
must  say  enough  to  convince  her  that  he 
deserves  not  the  character  he  has  so  long 
maintained  in  that  family ;  her  confi- 
'dence   in  hh  holiness^    his   sincerity  of 

profe^sioa 
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profession,  must  be  shaken,  in  order  to 
save  her  from  the  snare  which,  most  like- 
ly, he  has  designed  for  her.  After  this 
is  done,  we  will  return  to  the  Lodge,  if 
you  continue  to  wish  it.'*^ 


CHAP.  y. 


CouRTEKEY,  the  morniug  after  the  ballV 
accompanied  the  marchioness  and  Mi&3 
Beaumont  in  a  stroll  through  the  wood. 
His  ardour  for  mischief  received  a  mo- 
mentary check, as  he  remembered  the  gip- 
sey's  prophecy.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, hissuperstitious  credulity,  which,  at 
any  other  time,  and  under  any  other  cir* 
€umstances,  would  have  influenced  his 
conduct,  he  persisted  in  representing^ 
Ellen  to  the  marchioness  as  a  coquette  of 
the  worst  sort. 

^'Alas!''  said  he,  assuming  an  air  of 
H  Q  hitter 
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bitter  regret,  ''  how  deeply  is  it  to  be  la- 
mented that  one  so  young,  and  so  seem- 
ingly innocent,  should  be  guilty  of  such 
artifices,  should  be  capable  of  veiling 
her  deep-laid  plans  under  the  appearance 
of  perfect  innocence  !  already  has  ^he 
seduced  away  the  destined  husband  of 
this  attiiable  and  neglected  lady  ;  her  bro- 
ther also  is  become  an  object  of  her  spe- 
culation. Not  contented  with  the  flat- 
tery of  two  lovers,  she  seeks  to  procure 
fresh  food  for  her  insatiable  vanity.  The 
noble  marquis  has  not  escaped  from  her 
syren  influence,  regardless  of  the  misery 
which  this  criminal  levity  must  entail  on 
her  she  professes  to  love  and  esteem/' 

**  Oh  Heaven  !'  exclaimed  the  marchi- 
oness ;  "  and  is  it  possible  Ellen  Wood- 
ville  is  the  base  and  hypocritical  character 
you  represent  her?  Would  to  God  that 
I  had  never  taken  her  from  the  calm 
abode  of  the  Parsonage — that  I  had  never 
been  the  means  of  throwing  her  into  the 
way   of  temptation  !   Oh,   my  dear  Mr. 

Courtenej  ! 
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Courteney  !  help  me  repair  this  error  of 
judgment;  advise  me  what  to  do  in  this 
iinfortiinate  case;  I  tremble  at  the  posi- 
bility  of  the  marquis  becoming  attached 
to  Ellen;  his  eyes  too  plainly  declare  his 
admiration  of  her  beauty,  his  delight 
whenever  he  can  procure  her  as  a  com- 
panion. To  you  alone,  my  worthy 
friend,  I  look  for  comfort  and  relief. 
Save  my  husband  from  being  too  firmly 
enslaved  by  the  blandishments  of  Ellen, 
and  my  gratitude  will  be  eternal  !" 

''Restore  to  me  my  Edwin,*'  said  Miss 
Beaumont,  ''  and  I  will  acknowledge  you, 
dear  Cour(eney,  to  be  the  saviour  of  my 
peace,  the  preserver  of  my  happiness!" 

"  To  effect  this,"  replied  the  hypocrite, 
f'l  am  ready  to  hazard  every  thing;  but^ 
my  dear  ladies,  it  will  be  no  ea.y  matter 
lo  accomplish,  since  Miss  Wo<  dviHe  has 
So  completely  gained  the  affection  of  lad;^ 
Caroline  and  her  uncle,  that  they  seem 
uncomfortable  whenever  she  is  out  of 
their  sight.  I  will,  however,  think  what 
3  can 
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can  be  done  to  restore  your  minds  to 
their  former  tranquillity  ;  at  present, 
one  only  alternative  occurs  to  me  ;  per- 
haps you  may  object  to  it ;  if  so,  I  con- 
fess myself  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  fa- 
tal and  certain  consequences  of  her  im- 
prudence is  to  be  prevented." 

''Hush  !**  cried  Miss  Beaumont;  ''do 
J  not  see  some  per-.ons  moving  through 
the  trees  ?  lord  Edwin,  I  know,  is  gone 
with  his  mother  to  the  village." 

"  It  is  the  marquis,  and  E^llen  Woodville 
en  his  arm,"  said  Courteney,  ^'with  laily 
Caroline  and  Mr.  Beaumont.  Let  us 
stand  aside  while  they  pass  us." 

''No,  we  will  meet  them,"  replied  the 
marchioness,  trembling  with  agitation, 
Yet  hastening  forward. 

The  marquis  had  just  taken  the  hand 
of  Ellen,  whose  beanty  was  heightened 
bv  the  blush  of  modest  diffidence,,  as  she 
felt  compelled  to  be  a  .silent  listener  to 
berown  perfection,  when  Courteney  and 
his  companions  appeared.  Their  unex- 
pected 
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pected  presence  embarrassed  the  mar- 
quis, while  Ellen,  smiling  sweetly,  ex- 
pressed her  pleasure  at  the  meeting. 

"Will  vou  not  walk  a  little  way  with 
us,  mv  dear  marchioness  ?"  said  she. 
'*'  This  path  is  invitingly  beautiful,  and 
your  company  will  cdd  to  the  charms  of 
our  ramble." 

''  I  am  tired,  and  mean  to  return,"  re- 
plied the  marchioness;  ''  you  are  too  well 
attended,  Ellen,  to  require  an  addition 
to  your  party.  -  A  wife  is  but  too  often 
an  unwelcome  intruder.'' 

Ellen,  although  surprised  at  this  cch- 
przccioof  her  friend,  was  going  to  reply, 
when  ladv  Caroline,  lookinn-  full  at  Cour- 
teney,  said,  *'You  are  outearly  this  morn- 
ing, my  dear  sir.  I  dare  say  your  usual 
goodness  induced  vou  to  bear  mv  sister 
and  Miss  Beaumont  company  ;  I  hope 
they  have  been  edified  by  your  pious 
-exhortations."  -7 

A  something  like  a  blush  passed  over  the 
che^k  of  Leopold. 

*'  Your 
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'*■  Your  ladyship/*  said  Clarissa,  warm- 
ly, ^''onl}^  does  justice  to  the  kiud  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  Courteney.  The  marchio- 
ness and  fTjyseir  were  inclined  to  take  ad- 
vanta<^e  of  the  weather,  and  as  we  had  no 
beaux  to  acco'?ip?nv  us,  he,  out  of  pure 
charity  and  compassion  to  our  neglected 
stntes,  offered  to  escort  us  through  the 
wood." 

"  Who  ever  doubted  the  compassionate 
feelings  of  my  worthy  preceptor?"  re- 
torted lady  Caroline.  ''To  women.  In 
fMrlicular,  he  is  a  sieadi/,  a  most  disinte- 
nsied  friend !'' 

''  We  detain  you,  Caroline,"  said  the 
marchioness,  moving  onward,  to  the  ex- 
treme delight  of  Leopold  ;  *'  I  wish  you 
and  Miss  W^oodviile  an  agreeable  walk." 

Her  wish  was  a  vain  one.  Ellen  was 
not  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  ''  Miss 
Vv'oodville"  from  the  lips  of  her  once  af- 
fectionate friend.  She  feared  that  she 
had  displeased  her,  and  her  varying  coun- 
tenance betrayed  her  inward  vexation. 

''  What 
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"'What  is  the  matter,  Ellen  ?"  inquired 
Jady  Caroline;  '•'  I  can  see,  by  your  tell- 
tale face,  that  something  has  disturbed 
you." 

Ellen  confessed  her  fears. 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  the  marquis, 
warmly.  "  Jemima  can  never  feel  of- 
fended with  you;  she  must  be  thciimost 
capricious  of  human  beings,  were  such 
to  be  the  case.'^ 

"Oh  no,  my  lord,*'  hastily  replied 
Ellen,  *'  the  marchioness  is  incapable  of 
being  unjust  to  any  one  ;  I  must  unin- 
tentionally~bave  committed  some  fault, 
and  shall  not  rest  until  I  have  made 
amends  for  it." 

"  Lovely,  bewitching  creature  !"  whis- 
pered the  marquis;  **  trust  me,  if  you 
have  a  fault,  it  is  too  great  a  one  to  re- 
ceive pardon.  It  is  of  so  heinous  a  na- 
ture, that  even  JemJma,  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect, can  no  longer  tolerate  it." 

''  You  alarm  me^  my  lord  ;   pray  speak 
iTiOre  plain.     The  afTection    of  the  mar- 
chioness 
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chioness  is  too  valuable  to  be  trifled 
\yith.'' 

''  Caroline^  cannot  i/ou  divine  the 
irreparable  failing  of  Miss  Woodville  ?" 
said  her  brother.  ''I  think  you  can; 
for  t/ou  are  unlike  the  generality  of  your 
envious  sex,  and  possess  a  soul  and  mind 
too  noble  to  be  degraded  by  the  mean 
passion  of  envy  or  jealousy." 

Lady  Caroline  loved  praise,  especially 
when  coming  from  those  to  whom  she 
was  attached.  ''I  think  I  know  youir 
meaning,  brother/'  said  she^  smilingly. 
"Ellen  is  too  handsome  to  have  many 
female  friends.  In  short,  my  dear  girl,  if 
you  do  not  wish  to  be  poisoned,  or  to  have 
your  eyes  scratched  out  of  your  head, 
let  me  seriously  advise  you  to  marry  as 
soon  as  possible.  Come,  come,  smile  as 
usual,  Ellen;  Jemima,  I  dare  say,  is  only 
a  little  mortified  at  discovering  that  her 
husband  thinks  the  same  as  all  his  family. 
I  foresee,  my  lord,  that  unless  you  pay 
more  attention  to  my  sister,  and  less  to 

Ellen, 
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Ellen,  we  shall  have  sad  dismal  faces  to 


encounter." 


Ellen  had  dropped  the  arm  of  the  mar- 
quis in  fear  and  trembling,  and  taken 
that  of  lady  Caroline.  The  blood  rush- 
ed into  the  face  of  the  marquis,  who  im- 
mediately replaced  the  hand  of  Ellen  in 
its  former  situation.  **  If  such  is  your 
belief,  Caroline,  I  assure  you  Jemima  is 
not  likely  to  have  even  as  much  of  my 
notice  as  she  has  at  present.  My  spirit 
will  not  brook  any  undue  authority  in 
my  wife.  If  she  is  inclined  to  jealousy, 
she  shall  not  want  for  occasion  to  feed 
it.  I  have  been  my  own  master  from 
my  cradle,  and  will  not  now  submit  to 
any  restraint." 

Lady  Caroline  perceived  that  her  bro- 
ther's anger  was  unfortunately  excited^ 
and  she  therefore  changed  the  subject  to 
one  more  pleasant;  but  neither  the  mar- 
quis nor  Ellen  could  converse  with  their 
accustomed  cheerfulness.  On  their  re- 
turn totheCastlCjthe  former  retired  to  his 

studv. 
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Study,  and  the  latter  hastily  sought  his 
^ife^  to  inquire  if  she  had  really  given  her 
reason  to  be  offended  at  any  part  of 
her  conduct? 

Ellen  found  the  marchioness  alone,  and 
evidently  labouring  un-der  some  disagree- 
able reflections.  Not  as  usual  did  the  pre- 
sence of  her  young  friend  disperse  the 
gathering  cloud  on  her  brow.  To  the 
affectionate  questions  of  Ellen,  she  cold- 
\y  replied,  that^  unless  she  was  conscious 
of  having  committed  some  impropriety,  it 
was  not  likely  that  she  would  seek  to  ob- 
tain a  pardon. 

Ellen's  face  and  neck  crimsoned.  All 
the  dignified  pride  of  her  nature  now 
filled  her  heart. 

"I  might  deserve  this  reproach  from 
any  one  but  yourself/'  said  she,  blushing 
still  deeper  ;  "  for  then  my  present  con- 
duct might  be  deemed  a  meanness;  but 
from  your  ladyship,  whom  I  have  so  long 
and  so  tenderly  loved,  I  did  not  indeed 
expect  it.      Affection  alone  induced  m.e 

to 
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to  seek  an  explanation  of  what  I  con- 
jectured could  spring  only  from  dis- 
pleasure. Pardon  me  for  having  intru- 
ded upon  your  time,  by  my  over  soli- 
citude to  make  atonement,  in  case  I 
had  unintentionally  given  you  offence." 
Then  curtseying  respectfully,  she  return- 
ed to  her  own  room. 

''  It  is  but  too  evident,"  said  she,  '^  that 
I  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  forfeited  the 
good   opinion    of  the   marchioness;    yet 
I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  my  fault,  un- 
less she  is  weak  enough  to  be  jealous, 
because  I  am  sometimes,  and  against  my 
will,  compelled   either   to  listen   to   the 
conversation  of  the  marquis,  or  join  him 
in  our  family  concerts.     Miss  Beaumont 
too  has  long  conducted  herself  coolly  to- 
wards  me.       Good    Heavens!    am  I    to 
blame,  because  lord  Edwin   prefers  my 
society  to  hers  ?  Ah  me  !   I  begin  to  wish 
that  I  was  back  at  the   Parsonage.     Yet, 
is  not  this  wish  ungrateful  to  the  aifec- 

tionatCj 
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tionate^  the  noble-minded  Caroline  ? 
Lord  Edwin,  too^  how  has  he  offended, 
thati  should  grow  tired  of  the  Castle,  and, 
like  a  sick  child,  sigh  for  home  ?  I  will 
S€ek  Mr.  Courteney;  he  can  best  advise 
Eie  how  to  regain  the  love  of  Jemima." 

Ellen  now  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
inents  of  the  hypocrite,  who  was  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  late  scrutinizing  glances 
of  lady  Caroline,  and  was  pondering  over 
the  most  probable  reasons  for  her  con- 
duct, when  Ellen  modestly  inquired  if  she 
might  be  admitted?  Courteney  imme- 
diately reassumed  his  general  cast  of 
countenance,  and,  taking  her  hand,  said 
— "  To  what,  my  dear  child,  am  I  indebt- 
ed for  this  pleasing  visit  ?  Have  you  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  Parsonage  ?" 

''Oh  no,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Ellen, 
"  but  as  I  have  ever  found  you  ready  to 
advise  and  direct  my  inexperience,  I  am 
now  come  to  entreat  your  aid,  under  my 
present    uneasiness    and    mortification.'* 

She 
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She  then  imparted  to  him  her  fears,  and 
the  result  of  her  application  to  the  mar- 
chioness. 

Leopold  soon  soothed  her  ruffled  spi- 
rits, by  assurances  that  she  was  mistaken 
in  her  suspicions,  as  it  was  improbable 
that  her  friend  could  be  so  unjust  as  to  be 
offended  without  any  evident  cause. 
''Do  not  alarm  yourself,  my  dear  girl; 
the  marchioness  has  perhaps  had  some 
words  with  the  marquis,  which  may  have 
influenced  her  conduct,  and  put  her  out 
of  humour  for  a  time.  Trust  me,  she 
will  very  shortly  be  sorry  that  she  has  dealt 
so  unkindly  with  you," 

Ellen  willingly  believed  what  she  so 
ardently  desired  to  be  true ;  yet  her 
hopes  again  forsook  her,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  a  week,  and  no  return  of  for- 
mer kindness  was  visible,  either  in  the 
'words,  looks,  or  actions  of  the  marchio- 
ness. The  marquis  was  also  sullen  and 
discontented;  yet,  as  if  to  increase  the 
vexation  of  Ellen,  and  the  illiberal  sus- 

picions 
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picions  of  his  wife,  he  was  even  moFC 
attentive  than  ever  to  the  innocent  ob- 
ject^of  her  resentment. 

Poor  Ellen  was  supported  under  her 
present  sorrow  by  the  fatherly  kindness 
of  Courteney,  who  still  advised  her  to 
hope  that  her  old  friend  would  see  her 
error;  for  he  now  no  longer  attempted 
to  deceive  her  into  the  belief  that  the 
marchioness  was  not  offended,  but  coun- 
selled her  to  make  light  of  the  matter, 
and  not  to  let  it  disturb  the  serenity  of 
her  temper,  since  that  might  be  construed 
into  a  proof  of  her  own  consciousness  of 
deserving  the  indifference  which  she  ex- 
perienced. 

Lady  Caroline,  as  usual,  warmly  espous- 
ed the  cause  of  her  favourite,  for  whose 
sake  she  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
both  her  sister  and  Clarissa  Beaumont 
two  weak,  silly,  and  illiberal-minded  wo- 
men. The  rest  of  the  f^uuily  were  as 
kind  as  ever.  Lord  Edwin,  in  particular, 
when  not  in  the  presence  of  his  uncle, 

made 
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made  no  scruple  ^^  declaring  his  tender- 
ness; and  Ellen  began  to  feel  more 
happy  in  his  attentions,  more  grateful 
for  his  steady  and  unchangeable  affection. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Deloraine  and 
the  duke  of  Fitz-Aubin  arrived  at  the 
farm,  and  that  the  latter,  agreeable  to 
the  wishes  of  his  friend,  prepared  to  seek 
a  private  interview  with  Eilen  Woodville. 
This  was  onlv  to  be  obtained  throuo-h  the 
friendly  medium  of  Mrs.  Mason,  who,  ac- 
cording to  her  usual  custom  of  visiting 
her  every  night  before  she  retired  to  bed, 
took  that  opportunity  of  delivering  to 
her  a  note  from  the  duke. 

Ellen,  greatly  surprised  at  finding  him 
so  near  her,  and  yet  wishing  to  remain 
concealed  from  the  family  at  the  Castle, 
could  not  refrain  from  imparting  her 
ideas  to  the  venerable  nurse  of  the  la- 
mented countess,  to  whom  she  read  the 
letter  containing  the  request  of  his  grace^ 
which  was,  to  meet  him,  the  next  night, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle.     This  strange 

VOL.  IV.  I  conduct 
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conduct  alarmed  her  delicacy^,  and  she 
instantly  determined  to  write  a  refusal; 
but  the  advice  of  Mrs.  Mason  altered  her 
intention. 

''  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  every 
thing  to  hope/'  said  she,  ''  from  the  re- 
quest of  the  duke,  whose  sole  motive  is 
to  warn  you  from  some  impending  mis- 
chief. Remember,  my  dear  child,  it  is 
no  young  and  tender  lover  that  solicits 
this  step ;  it  is  the  generous,  the  noble 
friend  of  my  beloved  mistress  and  her 
husband.  Oh,  do  not  scruple  to  place 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his  grace 
• — do  not  wound  him  by  any  shew  of  re- 
luctance to  gratify  his  wish  !" 

"  Yet,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mason,  consider, 
should  any  of  the  family,  by  some  un- 
lucky chance,  discover  my  visit,  or  per- 
haps meet  me  on  my  return  from  the 
chapel,  how  could  I  exculpate  myself 
from  blame,  or  clear  myself  from  sus- 
picions injurious  to  my  honour  ?" 

''It  is  not  at  all  probable,"  replied  her 

aged 
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aged  friend,  ^' thatanvofthe  familyshould 
be  stirring  after  midnight,  and  you  can  go 
down  the  back  staircase,  and  along  the 
private  passage  which  leads  to  the  chapel; 
there  will  then  be  but  little  fear  of  your 
seeing  any  one.  I  would  go  with  you, 
but  that  his  grace  desires  that  you  may  be 
unattended." 

Ellen  at  length  consented,  and  Mrs. 
Mason  left  her  to  her  own  reflections. 
These  were  not  of  the  most  enlivening, 
nature.  It  was  evident  that  the  duke,  a 
stranger  to  her  until  the  evening  of  the 
ball,  suspected  that  some  treachery  was  in 
agitation,  and  that  she  was'  the  object ; 
yet  who  could  intend  her  any  harm  ? 
who  even  could  wish  to  injure  Zitr,  who 
had  never  intentionally  given  pain  to  a  hu- 
man being  ?  '^  Ah  !"  said  she,  '^  but  have 
I  ceased  to  remember  that  even  the  ami- 
able and  almost  perfect  daughter  of  lord 
Pviortimer  possessed  a  secret  enemy,  who, 
in  reality,  was  the  cause  of  all  her  suffer- 
ings ?  hov/  then  can  I,  who  am  far  her  in- 
I  S  ferior. 
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ferior,  be  thus  surprised  at  having  a  hid- 
den foe.  Oh,  my  Theodore  !  wert  thou 
but  near  me,  to  counsel,  to  direct  my  ac- 
tions, I  should  not  fear  the  malevolence 
of  any  earthly  creature — I  should  not 
need  the  interference  of  the  worthy  Fitz- 
Aubin  !" 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  was  rainy^ 
and  prevented  lady  Caroline  and  Ellen 
from  taking  their  accustomed  walk.  To- 
wards  evening  the  gathering  clouds  gave 
notice  of  a  storm  ;  and  the  marchioness, 
who  was  terribly  alarmed  by  the  quick 
and  vivid  flashes  of  the  lightning,  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  her  husband.  Ellen's  affec- 
tion made  her  forget  every  thing  but  her 
friend's  present  indisposition.  She,  in 
the  tenderest  manner^  assisted  to  restore 
her  to  animation,  and  used  every  gentle 
and  endearing  artifice  to  sooth  her  fears, 
and  divert  her  ideas  from  the  storm^ 
which  now  raged  with  increasing  violence^ 
'^The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  all  hypo- 
crites and  sinners!"  said  lady  Caroline^ 

<Mf 
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*''If  I  had  not  a  very  clear  conscience,  I 
think  r  should  feel  a  little  awkward  just 
now.  What  say  you,  Mr.  Cou»*teney  r 
I  dare  afnnTi  that  no  danger  would  appal 
UOiir  irreproachable  mind.** 

Courteney,  unfortunately,  was  not  the 
bravest  man  in  the  world,  and  his  coun- 
tenance just  then  gave  sufficient  proofs 
of  his  want  of  firmness.  "  Your  ladyship 
forgets/*  said  he,  ''  that  it  is  an  undis- 
puted fact,  that  some  constitutions  are 
physically  affected  by  the  lightning.  In 
that  case,  the  most  abandoned  villain  may 
behold  unmoved  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, while  the  pure  and  innocent,  as 
in  the  present  instance  of  the  marchio- 
ness, cannot  avoid  betraying  the  strongest 
marks  of  alarm  and  terror.  Your  lady- 
ship's nerves,  however,  are  luckily  too 
strong  to  be  thus  painfully  afifected.*' 

Another  dreadful  flash  again  overpow- 
ered the  marchioness,   and   her  husband, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Beaumont,  carried 
her  to  her  chamber,  and,  to  the  great  gra- 
I  3  tification 
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tification  of  Ellen^  remained  with  her 
during  the  remainder  of  the  tempest. 
This  occasioned  the  family  to  separate 
later  than  usual,  and  Ellen  hastened  to 
her  room^  where  Mrs.  Mason  was  expect- 
ing her. 

""What  a  dreadful  night!''  said  the  lat- 
ter. *'  I  should  hardly  think  the  duke 
would  keep  his  appointment.  It  still 
lightens,  and  the  distant  thunder  rolls  aw- 
fully over  the  Castle.  Shall  I  step  and  see 
if  his  grace  is  waiting  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mason,"  replied 
Ellen  :  '^  the  air  is  humid  and  chill;  you 
might  get  cold.  I  will  *vrap  myself  in 
this  velvet  mantle^  which  will  keep  me 
from  the  damp.'*  Then  taking  a  small 
silver  lamp  in  her  hand^  she  prepared  for 
her  midnight  visit. 

*'  Heaven  protect  you,  my  sweet  child  ! 
Shall  I  stay  here  till  your  return  ^  Nao- 
mi has  been  asleep  this  hour." 

''Thank  you,  my  kind  friend;  I  will 
not  be  long,"  replied  Ellen,  who  now, 

with 
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with  quick  but  light  footsteps,  hastened 
to  execute  her  promise. 

Breathless  with  the  fear  of  being  dis- 
covered, she  gained  the  chapel;  a  cold 
shudder  crept  over  her  as  she  entered  it. 
Dim  and  obscure  was  every  object,  which 
now  and  then  became  visible  from  the 
faint  rays  of  her  lamp.  She  paused  to 
take  breath.  Some  one  approached ; 
sick  and  trertibling,  she  supported  herself 
against  a  monument;  it  was  that  of  the 
countess.  By  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp, 
she  recognized  the  features  of  the  duke. 

''  Dearest  Miss  Woodville !''  said  he, 
taking  her  cold  hand  in  his,  "  I  had  de- 
spaired of  seeing  you  this  tempestuous 
night;  but  in  every  thing  you  rise  supe- 
rior to  your  sex's  weakness." 

"  Your  grace  is  much  mistaken,'*  re- 
plied Ellen  ;  "  even  now  1  tremble  lest  my 
visit  should  be  discovered,  and  I  entreat 
that  you  will  lose  no  time  to  acquaint 
iwe  with  the  purport  of  yours.'' 

*'  My  ardent  desire  to  behold  you 
I  4  again," 
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again/*  said  his  grace,  *'  would  not  allow 
me  to  make  known  my  communication 
by  letter.    Here,  at  the  tomb  of  this  mar- 
tyred angel,  let  me  warn  you   to  guard 
against  the  apparent  piety,    and  seem- 
ingly  disinterested   friendship  of  Cour- 
teney.    The  beloved  being  whose  match- 
less form  is  now  mouldering  beneath  these 
stones^  once  thought  as  you  do  of  this 
perfidious  dissembler,  yet  he  basely  be- 
trayed her  confidence,  and  that  of  his  best 
friend,  the  husband  of  her  choice.     This 
artful   hypocrite,   by  a  series   of  decep- 
tions, gained  the  esteem  of  her  father,  to 
whom  he  disclosed  the  marriage  of  his 
only  child^  and  to  whom   there  is  little 
doubt  of  his  having   basely  calumniated 
her  husband.     You  start,  my  lovely  un- 
believer; oh  !   you  do  not  know  half  his 
baseness,   half  his  perfidy  to  your  sex! 
From  his  character,  which  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with,    I   have   every   reason  to 
dread  lest   he  is  desirous  of  ruining  you 
in  the  estimation  of  the  family,  and  per 

haps 
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haps  of  adding  you  to  the  long  list  of 
those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  his  du- 
plicity.'* 

'*  Gracious  Heaven  \"  exclaimed  Ellen, 
*'  and  can  your  grace  seriously  believe 
all  this  of  a  man  who  for  so  many  y-ears 
has  preserved  the  most  unimpeachable 
name  ?  What  cause  can  he  have  for  en- 
mity to  me?  Why  should  he  take  so  much 
trouble  to  ruin  me  with  those  I  love, 
since  I  have  ever  paid  the  utmost  de- 
ference to  his  opinions  and  advice?" 

*' The  habitual  vileness  of  his  nature," 
replied  the  duke.  ''  Oh,  my  dear  Miss 
Woodville  !  do  not  shut  your  ears  to  the 
admonitions  of  one  who  is  but  too  well 
convinced  of  his  treachery  to  those  whom, 
having  the  strongest  claim  on  his  protec- 
tion and  support,  he  abandoned  to  all 
the  horrors  of  want  and  wretchedness. 
God  grant  that  my  fears  may  be  ground- 
less !  but  who  could  he  mean  but  your- 
self, when  speaking  to  Miss  Beaumont  of 
the  favourite  friend  of  lady  Caroline  ?" 
I  5  The 
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The  duke  then  repented  the  words  that 
he  had  heard  spoken  by  Courtcney  oa 
the  night  of  the  ball. 

Ellen  turned  sick.  They  could  al- 
lude only  to  herself;  yet  still  she  seem- 
ed unwilling  to  give  credit  to  what  ren- 
dered the  benevolent,  XhQ  devout  Cour- 
teney,  an  object  of  the  most  horrible  de- 
pravity. 

*'  I  am  too  strongly  interested  in  your 
Avelfare,"  continued  the  duke,  'Miot  to 
dread  the  secret  machinations  of  this  [oe 
to  woman.  Yet  now  that  I  have  cau- 
tioned you  against  his  professions  of  sin- 
cerity end  regard,  I  trust  in  God  that  you 
will  be  enabled  to  avoid  any  snare  he 
may  have  laid  for  your  credulity.  How 
long,  dear  Miss -Wood vi lie,  are  you  to  re- 
main under  the  same  roof  with  this  pro- 
fligate man  ?" 

*'  1  know  not  the  exact  length  of  my 
stay/'  replied  Ellen,  "  but  I  believe  till 
November,  when  the  chief  of  the  family 
return  to  London.  But  I  shall  now  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  with  fear  and  suspicion,  since  your 
grace  would  not  surely  assert  any  thing 
against  Mr.  Courteney  that  he  did  not 
deserve.  Oh,  how  little  did  my  dear 
mother  imagine  in  what  hands  she  was  pla- 
cing her  child,  when  she  entreated  him 
to  be  my  director  and  adviser  !  Base  as 
he  must  be,  I  will  not  betray  him  to  my 
generous  lady  Caroline,  who  has  long  sus- 
])ected  that  he  is  very  nearly  all  that  your 
^;race  represents  him." 

'^I  would  not  harrow  up  your  feel- 
ings/* said  the  duke,  ^*  by  narrating  facts 
of  his  wickedness  and  cruelty,  that  have 
come  within  my  knowledge,  and  that  of 
Mr.  Deloraine,  who,  having  seen  you, 
dear  Miss  Woodville,  from  the  farm,  w^hen 
you  called  the  other  morning  with  lady 
Caroline,  feels  as  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  you  as  myself." 

''Accept  my  grateful  thanks,''  replied 
Ellen  ;     "  and,   should  your  grace  ever 
pass  the  Parsonage,  I  hope  you  will  ho- 
nour my  mother  with  a  call.     She  will 
I  6  be 
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be  anxious  to  express  her,  sense  of  the 
obligation  thus  conferred  on  herdaughter. 
I  must  leave  you  now  ;  yet  believe  me, 
your  advice^  your  caution,  and  the  solem- 
nity of  the  place  in  which  it  was  given, 
will  not  fail  to  make  a  due  impression 
on  my  mind.  I  shall  ever  consider  your 
grace  as  one  of  my  best  friends." 

'*  Enviable  distinction!'*  exclaimed 
the  duke,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  bo- 
some  ;  "  and  thou,  blest  spirit !  at  whose 
aweful  monument  I  am  thus  permitted  to 
warn  thy  kindred  excellence,  of  him  who 
so  deeply  injured  thee,  oh^  hover  over 
this  sweet  maid^  and  by  some  secret  spell 
give  notice  of  impending  danger,  to  save 
her  from  the  diabolical  power  of  that  vile 
hypocrite  !" 

Ellen  took  leave  of  her  friendly  mo- 
nitor, and  hastened,  with  cautiousstep,  to 
the  interior  of  the  Castle ;  while  the  duke 
let  himself  out  of  the  grounds  by  a  pri- 
vate door,  of  which  Mrs,  Mason  had  given 
him  the  key. 

The 
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The  faithful  friend  of  the  sainted  coun- 
tess now  became  the  confidant  of  Ellen 
Woodville,  and  she  repeated  to  her  all 
that  had  passed  between  herself  and  the 
duke. 

''  Well,  God  forgive  me/'  cried  Mrs. 
Mason,  "if  I  wrong  him,  but  I  always 
suspected  Mr.  Courteney  was  the  cause 
of  poor  Susan  Homelyns  elopement;  and 
now  that  the  duke  affirms  him  to  be  so 
bad  a  man,  my  suspicions  are  confirmed/' 

"Nothing  can  be  more  painful,'*  re- 
plied Ellen,  "than  to  discover  depravity 
in  those  we  love !  So  highly  have  I  al- 
ways esteemed  Mr.  Courteney,  that  not 
any  thing  but  the  assurances  of  his  grace 
could  tempt  me  to  give  credit  to  his  un- 
worthiness.  My  dear  lady  Caroline  has 
long  had  strong  suspicions  of  his  hypo- 
crisy, but  never  would  I  give  any  belief 
to  them  ;  and  even  now  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  renounce  all  hope  of  his  still 
being  the  excellent  character  he  appears 
to  be^  I  will  not  increase  the  dislike  of 

lady 
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lady  Caroline,  or  subject  him  to  her 
pointed  innuendoes.** 

''  And  yet  it  is  a  pity,'*  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
son, ''  that  such  a  dangerous  person  is 
not  unmasked,  that  all  the  world  might 
know  and  avoid  him  ;  he  must  be  the 
most  artful  of  men  to  have  so  long  de- 
ceived my  lord  and  all  his  family.  Mer- 
cy on  me  !  I  shudder  to  reflect  that  the 
marquis  and  his  brother  were  educated 
by  this  worthless  creature;  what  oppor- 
tunities has  he  not  had  of  poisoning 
their  tender  minds,  and  perverting  their 
principles  !  The  marquis  was  too  stub- 
born to  be  much  under  his  direction,  but 
lord  Edwin's  mild  and  yielding  disposi- 
tion rendered  him  an  easy  tool  in  the 
hands  of  a  wicked  man,'* 

''  And  yet,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mason,  his 
lordship  seems  to  have  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeal  unhurt." 

*'  Ah,  I  hope  he  has  ;  but,  my  dear 
child,  remember  that  '  smooth  water  runs 
deep  ;'  he  is  but  young  ;  time  alone  will 

prove 
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prove  if  he  has  escaped  the  contagion  he 
has  so  long  been  exposed  to.'' 

The  possibility  of  lord  Edwin,  the  be- 
loved counterpart  of  Theodore  Wood- 
ville,  being  tainted  by  the  precepts  of 
Courteney,  gave  Ellen  the  most  serious 
uneasiness.  It  disturbed  her  rest  for  that 
night,  and  visibly  affected  her  spirits;  yet 
Ellen  was  of  too  happy  a  nature  to  con- 
tinue long  under  the  influence  of  dejec- 
tion. It  was  more  than  probable  that 
lord  Edwin  had  escaped,  since  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct  was  so  perfectly 
amiable,  that  it  authorized  this  opinion, 
Courteney  was  also  represented  as  acting 
chiefly  with  duplicity  to  her  own  sex. 
He  mighty  therefore,  as  well  as  from  pru- 
dential motives,  have  concealed  from  his 
pupils  all  those  artifices  by  which  his  own 
actions  were  regulated.  How  easily  we 
credit  what  we  wish!  how  readily<loes 
the  mind  accommodate  itself  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  heart! 

The  increasing  tenderness  of  lord  Ed- 
win, 
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win,  and  his  solemn  assurances  that  he 
could  never  love  Miss  Beaumont,  by  de- 
grees brought  Ellen  to  listen  to  his 
avowals  of  attachment,  and  to  make  a 
sort  of  half- confess! on  that  he  was  not 
viewed  with  indifference.  The  remem- 
brance, however,  of  his  uncle's  wishes 
respecting  him  and  Clarissa,  together 
with  lord  Mortimer's  known  ambition, 
prevented  her  from  encouraging  his 
hopes,  or  acknowledging  to  the  full  ex- 
tent her  own  secret  prepossession  in  his 
favour.  His  lordship  was  nevertheless 
well  assured  of  her  preference,  which  was 
betrayed  by  many  little  trifles,  of  which 
she  herself  was  ignorant.  So  dearly  did 
he  love  Ellen,  that  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances and  advice  of  his  preceptor, 
he  would  have  risked  the  displeasure  of 
his  family,  could  he  have  persulided  her 
to  a  clandestine  marriage.  Once  he  had 
hinted  to  her  his  wish^  but  she  immedi- 
ately silenced  him.  He  was,  however, 
determined  to  try  once  more  what  love 

and 
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and  persuasion  could  effect,  and  there- 
fore anxiously  sought  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  in  privatejest  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  Courteney  should  discover 
what  would  draw  on  himself  his  re- 
proaches and  his  scorn. 


CHAP.  VI. 


Ellen  was  incapable  of  acting  with  dis- 
simulation, and  therefore  could  not 
wholly  hide  the  change  in  her  opinion 
which  had  taken  place  since  her  noctur- 
nal visit.  She  however  strove  to  con- 
ceal her  repugnance  to  the  sight  of 
Courteney,  by  avoiding  him  as  much  as 
possible.  Notwithstanding  this  precau- 
tion, the  wily  hypocrite  had  sufficient 
quickness  to  discover  that  Ellen  no  longer 
sought  his  society,  no  longer  greeted 
his  approach  with  the  smile  of  pleasure  ; 

and 
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and  he  set  down  this  alteration  to  the 
good  offices  of  lady  Caroline,  who,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  felt  assured  was 
not  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  Con- 
scious of  his  evil  intentions,  he  had  not 
the  courage  to  question  Ellen  concern- 
ing the  cause  of  her  shyness;  solacing 
himself,  however,  with  the  idea  that  she 
was  not  likely  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  thing  he  feared  to  be  disclosed. 
One  circumstance  afforded  him  subject 
for  deep  meditation  ;  it  was  this : — on  the 
night  of  the  storm,  he  had  made  an  assig- 
nation with  Miss  Beaumont's  maid,  a 
woman  of  loose  morals,  whom  he  had 
met  occasionally  in  the  wood,  and  who 
shewed  no  repugnance  to  his  advances. 
He  was  returning  from  her  chamber, 
down  the  back-stairs,  when  the  rays  of 
Ellen's  lamp  startled  and  alarmed  him, 
and  induced  him  to  retreat  with  precipi- 
tation ;  he  stopped,  however,  on  recol- 
lecting that  it  must  be  one  of  the  family, 
as  the  domestics  were  all  safe  in  their 

own 
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©wn  rooms.  The  construction  of  the 
staircase,  which  was  of  a  spiral  form,  en- 
abled him  to  see  from  above  who  passed 
on  to  the  landing-place  of  the  gallery 
Icadino^  to  those  rooms  belonging  to  the 
late  countess,  lady  Caroline,  and  Miss 
Beaumont.  To  his  utter  astonishment, 
he  beheld  the  light  and  graceful  form  of 
Ellen  V/oodville,  and  felt  the  most  rack- 
ing curiosity  to  learn  the  cause  of  her 
being  up  and  alone  at  that  hour;  he 
was,  however,  constrained  to  bury  his 
desires  in  his  own  bosom,  since  he  could 
not  gratify  them  without  being  obliged 
to  account  for  his  own  wanderings;  yet, 
where  could  she  have  been  ?  what  could 
occasion  her  to  chuse  the  private  stair- 
case, since,  supposing  that  she  had  been 
to  the  library^  that  was  by  far  the  most 
circuitous  route  ? 

Of  all  improper  motives,  demon  as  he 
was,  Leopold  nevertheless  acquitted  El- 
len ;  in  his  ov.'n  mind  he  firmly  believed 
that  a  bcino-  so  free  from  fault  was  rare- 
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]y  to  be  met  with;  and  he  gave  her  am- 
ple credit  for  possessing  every  virtue 
that  her  lovely  features  and  still  more 
lovely  manners  seemed  to  indicate  ;  yet 
the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  her 
urged  him  to  calumniate  one  of  God's 
most  perfect  creatures^  and  to  sully^  by 
the  foulest  aspersions,  the  purest  actions. 
He  had  disclosed  his  plan  to  the  mar- 
chioness and  Miss  Beaumont;  the  latter^ 
eager  to  get  rid  of  her  rival  by  any 
means,  instantly  signified  her  approba- 
tion ;  but  the  marchioness,  although 
smarting  under  the  belief  that  Ellen  was 
coquetting  with  her  husband,  and  trifling 
with  her  own  peace,  nevertheless  reject- 
ed a  proposal  which  would  expose  her 
former  favourite  to  the  severe  displea- 
sure of  Mrs.  Woodville,  and  disgrace  her 
with  her  warmest  friends  at  the  Castle — 
^^  Let  us,  my  dear  sir,"  said  she,  ''  hope 
that  Ellen  v»nll  discontinue  her  improper 
levity.  Already  she  appears  conscious 
o^  having  done  wrong,  since  she  never 

walks 
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walks  alone  with  the  marquis^  and  seems" 
to  shun  his  attentions;  to  \wnio  to  her 
mother  an  account  of  her  conduct^  and 
request  her  to  be  recalled^  would  be  too 
severe  a  punishment  of  a  crime  for  which 
she  now  endeavours  to  atone.'* 

Foiled  in  his  plan  on  the  marchioness, 
Courteney  for  the  present  laid  aside  his 
scheme  ;  but  the  restless  impatience  of 
Miss  Beaumont  soon  urged  him  to  exert 
afresh  his  talents  for  mischief-— *^*^  Jemi- 
ma/' said  she,  ''  is  so  silly  as  to  believe 
that  Miss  Woodville  is  sorry  for  the  un- 
easiness she  has  occasioned  her,  and  talks 
of  receiving  her  once  more  into  her  con- 
fidence and  favour.  This  must  be  pre- 
vented, my  dear  friend,  for  I  know  the 
marchioness*s  disposition  is  such,  that 
should  she  trust  to  the  specious  appear- 
ance of  Ellen,  she  will  not  scruple  to  be- 
tray all  her  suspicions,  and  perhaps  our 
private  conferences.  Something  must 
be  done  to  keep  alive  her  jealousy,  un- 
til your  plan  can  be  put  into  execution ; 

kt 
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let  US  but  get  rid  of  this  bane  to  our  re- 
pose, and  it  is  of  little  consequence  what 
Mrs.  Woodville  may  say  about  her 
daughter  being  thus  unexpectedly  re- 
turned to  her.'* 

It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of 
Courteney  that  her  daughter  should  re- 
turn, unless,  indeed,  lord  Edwin  chose 
to  play  the  fool,  and  let  his  prize  escape. 
He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  take  care 
and  guard  against  being  discovered  to  be 
an  aider  and  abettor  in  the  plot,  resolv- 
ing to  conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner 
that^  if  necessary,  he  might  still  appear 
the  friend,  instead  of  the  betrayer  of 
Ellen. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September^ 
when  one  fine  morning,  lady  Caroline 
proposed  that  the  whole  party  should 
take  their  baskets,  and  go  into  the  woods 
to  gather  nuts.  This  was  agreed  to  by 
all,  and  they  accordingly  prepared  for 
their  rambling  excursion. 

Lord  Edwin^  who  ardently  longed  for 

an 
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an  opportunity  of  being  alone  ^vith  El- 
len, caiigljt  the  little  basket  out  of  her 
hand,  and  placing  her  arm  under  his 
own,  ran  after  his  sister  and  iVdolphus, 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  family  behind 
^them. 

Lady  Caroline  said,  laughingly,  as  she 
entered  the  path  which  led  to  where  the 
gipseys  had  formerly  pitched  their  tent — 
"  Ellen,  do  you  remember  this  spot  ? — • 
apropos^  my  dear  girl,  do  not  forget  the 
Ides  of  March  !" 

''  So,  so  \"  cried  Adolphus;  "  your 
ladyship,  I  perceive,  has  been  consultfng 
the  dark-eyed  sibyls  of  the  wood  ;  what 
a  pity  they  have  emigrated,  since,  at  our 
approach,  we  should  have  been  surround- 
ed, and  I  might  have  discovered  some  of 
your  ladyship's  and  Miss  Woodville's  se- 
crets !'* 

''  And  did  tjou  listen  to  their  folly  ?'' 
inq'iiired  lord  Edwin  of  his  blushing  com- 
panion. 

/'  Certainly,  Mr.  Impudence!"  replied 

his 
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his  sister;  '^  how  dare  you  to  suppose 
that  I  engross  the  whole  of  my  sex's  cu- 
riosity, and  that  Miss  Ellen  is  more  sen- 
sihle,  more  prudent  than  I  am  ? — Mercy 
on  us,  Ellen,  you  look  as  confused  as  if  I 
had  betrayed  some  mighty  secret  \" 

'•  What,  my  dear  lady  Caroline/'  said 
young  Beaumont,  "  did  the  gipsey  tell 
you  ?  Come,  do  not  be  ashamed  to  repeat 
overthelistof  con  quests  you  were  to  make, 
and  the  many  lovers  who  were  to  be 
killed  by  the  fire  of  those  bright  eyes.  I 
dare  say  she  told  you  the  name  and  com- 
plexion of  your  future  husband — did 
she,  MissWoodville?'* 

'*  Shall  I  satisfy  Mr.  Beaumont,  lady 
Caroline  ?"  said  Ellen,  archly. 

It  was  now  her  ladyship*s  turn  to  co- 
lour and  look  embarrassed. 

^'  There  are  some  fine  nuts  in  that 
path,**  cried  Adolphus,  exultingly ;  and 
hurrying  away  his  lovely  partner,  left 
lord  Edwin  and  Ellen  free  to  converse 
unrestrained. 

^^Will 
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''  Will  you  not  follow  your  sister,  my 
lord?"  inquired  Ellen.  *'  Look  how  ihey 
hang  in  clusters  down  that  walk  ;  indeed 
they  are  much  better  than  these/* 

*'  No^  dearest  Ellen/'  replied  his  lord- 
ship; *'  I  have  too  much  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  my  friend  to  deprive  him  of 
the  charming  opportunity  he  now  has  of 
rallying  my  lively  sister  for  her  frolic, 
and  making  her  sue  for  peace  on  his  own 
terms:  but  may  I  inquire  what  glorious 
destiny  awaits  i/ou?  what  would  I  have 
given  to  have  heard  unseen  the  disclo- 
sure of  your  future  fortune  !  tell  me, 
lovely  Ellen,  were  you  satisfied  with  the 
prediction  ?'* 

"  I  scarce  remember  what  it  was,''  she 
replied,  colouring  deeply,  as  she  uttered 
the  intentional  falsehold  ;  **  but,  my 
lord,  you  have  hardly  gathered  any  nuts 
yet ;  your  sister's  basket  will  be  full  be- 
fore mine/' 

''  Never  mind  that,  my  sweetest  love  ; 
VOL.  IV.  K  though 
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though  I  may  venture  to  affirm  that 
Beaumont,  like  myself,  has  not  been  very 
industrious:  but  I  think  we  will  go  fur- 
ther into  the  wood;  these  nuts,  as  you 
observe^  are  not  the  finest/' 

Lord  Edwin  now  struck  into  a  path 
less  likely  to  be  frequented  by  any  of 
the  party.  Ellen  began  to  break  off  the 
tempting  bunches  with  an  eagerness 
which  made  his  lordship  smile. 

"  You  are  right,  my  sweet  girl;  we 
will  fill  the  basket^  and  then  I  can  con- 
verse undisturbed  on  the  subject  nearest 
my  heart.'' 

Ellen  immediately  relaxed  her  haste, 
but  her  companion  redoubled  his,  and 
the  basket  was  soon  full — ''  Now,  my 
beloved  Ellen,"  cried  he,  with  smiling 
])]casure,  ''  our  task  is  done,  let  us  re- 
pose a  \\X\\e  from  our  labour  ;  let  us  sit 
down  under  the  sliade  of  these  trees, 
and  enjoy  the  delightful  privacy  around 
us," 

He 
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He  gently  placed  her  on  the  verdant 
turf,  and  throwing  himself  beside  her, 
pressed  her  hand  tenderly  to  his  lips, 

''  Oh,  Ellen  \"  said  he,  '•'  such  a  mo- 
Tnent  as  this  is  worth  half  a  man's  life — 
my  God  !  what  felicity  would  it  be  to 
possess  the  privilege  of  enjoying  many 
such  !  yet  the  rapture  I  now  taste  is  not 
without  alloy,  since,  to  confirm  mybliss^ 
I  ought  to  be  assured  that  your  feelings 
are  in  unison  with  mine.  Tell  me  then, 
dearest  Ellen,  is  there  a  hope  that  my 
tenderness  will  ever  be  returned?  Do 
not  break  that  nut,  my  love,  you  may 
injure  your  teeth  ;  give  it  me.'* 

His  lordship  now  broke  several  for 
lier ;  and  Ellen  thought  them  the  sweet- 
est she  had  ever  tasted,  although  it  was 
only  the  shell  that  had  touched  his 
mouth. 

"  Tell  me,  I  conjure  you,"  he  conti- 

snied,  "  may  I  flatter  myself  that,  could 

my  uncle's   consent    be    obtained,    you 

K  2  w^ould 
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would  not  refuse  me  the  possession  of 
your  heart  ?'* 

*V'Why,  my  lord,''  she  replied,  in  a 
faint  voice,  *'  do  you  a^^ain  recur  to  a 
subject  which  is  painful  for  me  to  listen 
to?  painful,  .because  I  know  that  lord 
Mortimer  would  never  yield  to  your  so- 
licitations/' 

'^  Yet,  my  dearest  Ellen,  it  will  afford 
me  life  .and  hope  if  you  would  but  bless 
me  with  the  rapturous  sound  of  my 
being  the  object  of  your  preference  !  I 
swear  by  Heaven,  that  to  obtain  your 
hand  I  would  sacrifice  all  that  I  am  pos« 
sessed  of!  do  not,  therefore,  refuse  me 
a  happiness  which  is  in  your  own  power 
to  bestow!— can  you  love  me,  Ellen  ?'* 

^'  Alas,  my  lord,  I  am  so  poor  a  dissem- 
bler, that  I  only  fear  you  are  but  too  well 
convinced  of  my  sentiments  in  your  fa- 
vour.-* 

At  such  a  mornent  as  the  present  all 
the  prudent  admonitions  of  Cowrteney 

wer© 
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were  forgotten— all  the  impending  re- 
sentment of  the  earl;  and  lord  Edwin 
flung  himself  on  his  knees  before  Pollen, 
and  besought  her,  in  the  most  eloquent 
terms,  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage. 
All  that  \o\e  could  suggest  was  urged 
in  favour  of  his  suit;  all  that  the  most 
endearing  fondness  could  devise  was 
brought  up  to  support  his  cause. 

Ellen  did  not  listen  unmoved  to  the 
honied  voice  of  the  man  she  loved  ;  her 
features,  rendered  more  captivating  from 
their  blushing  tenderness,  confirmed  the 
hopes  of  lord  Edwin,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  would  joyfully  have  hazarded 
every  thing  to  make  Ellen  his  wife;  this, 
however,  her  own  pride  refused. 

*'  Rise,  my  dear  lord,"  said  she,  endea- 
vouring to  recover  her  firmness,  "  rise,  I 
beseech  you  ;  I  have  been  seduced  into 
a  confession  which  can  afford  you  but 
little  gratification  ;  yet  think  me  not 
ungrateful  for  your  generous  willingness 
to  sacrifice  even  the  favour  of  your  re- 
K  3  lations 
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lations  for  my  sake  ;  such  kindness^  my 
lord,  will  never  be  fors^otten  :  worlds 
should  not  tempt  me  to  take  advantage 
of  it  !  I  own  the  disparity  of  our  rank  in 
life,  own  it  with  regret,  since  that  alone 
prevents  my  accepting  your  generous 
offer  with  pride  and  pleasure." 

*''  Loveliest  of  women  !  and  do  you  in- 
deed persist  in  refusing  to  become  my 
wife  ?  oh,  Ellen,  do  not  reject  my  pro- 
posal of  a  private  union  t  you  know 
not  the  fatal  consequerices  v*^hich  may 
result,  if  yoo  persist  in  your  determina- 
tion " 

''  I  know  too  well,  my  lord,  what  they 
v/ould  be,  were  I  weak  enough  to  yield 
to  your  pleadings.  Never,  my  dear  lord 
Edwin,  will  I  meanly  steal  into  any  fa- 
mily, and  purchase  an  exalted  rank  at 
the  price  of  my  husband's  comfort  and 
my  own  self-esteem.  Lord  Mortimer 
would  deem  himself  disgraced  by  your 
marrying  one  less  nobly  born  than  him- 
self; /should  feel   that  I  had   disgraced 

the 
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the  education  I  have  received^  and  the 
precepts  I  have  been  taught,  were  I  to 
enter  clandestinely  into  the  noblest  family 
in  Europe/' 

The  dignified  air  of  Ellen,  and  the 
consciousness  of  hereditary  virtue,  and  a 
proud  independency  of  spirit  which 
flashed  like  a  gleam  of  lightning  from 
her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  silenced  the  de» 
sponding  lover.  He  rose,  and  taking  up 
the  basket,  walked  silently  by  the  side  of 
Eilen^  who  was  anxious  to  meet  his  sis- 
ter, lest  her  heroism  should  grow  weaker, 
by  viewing  \he  dejected  air  of  her  bro- 
ther. 

The  happy  countenances  of  lady  Caro- 
line and  Adolphus  Beaumont  were  a 
strong  contrast  to  those  of  Ellen  and  her 
companion,  who,  mortified  and  disap- 
pointed, sought  nevertheless  to  conceal 
bis  chagrin  from  the  rest  of  the  family, 
who  now  joined  them  on  their  return  to 
the  Castle. 

Couijteney,    at    the   first    glance,    dis- 
K  4  covered 
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covered  the  change  in  his  pupils  fea-* 
tures,  and  therefore  followed  him  to  his 
chamber,  to  learn  the  cause ;  while  lady 
Caroline,  equally  penetrating,  quitted 
the  arm  of  her  lover,  to  inquire  what 
had  thus  suddenly  disturbed  the  happy 
disposition  of  her  brother. 

Ellen,  without  any  hesitation,  repeated 
what  had  passed,  and  her  own  fixed  de- 
termination to  withstand  the  persuasions 
of  his  lordship. 

"  Friend  of  my  soul  V  cried  lady  Ca- 
roline, warmly  embracing  her  favourite, 
^'  I  thought  nothing  could  increase  my 
regard  ;  but  this  noble  forbearance,  this 
generous  self-denial,  has  added  to  the  ad- 
miration T  have  ever  felt  for  your  cha- 
racter !  Dear  Ellen,  how  few  women 
possess  the  resolution  to  deny  such  a  re- 
quest !  I  am  sure  I  do  not,  neither  did 
my  poor  cousin,  the  late  countess,  since 
all  her  sorrows  sprung  from  her  impru- 
dent marriage.  Thank  God  !  I  am  not 
placed  in  her  situation,  for  I  should  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  have  preferred  such  a  man  as  De- 
loraine  to  all  the  noblemen  in  the  king- 
tlom." 

''  So  should  I/*  hastily  replied  Ellen. 
'^  Were  the  rank  and  fortune  on  my 
side,  and  lord  Edwin  pennyless,  my  af- 
fection would  lead  me  to  make  the  same 
sacrifice  for  him  as  the  countess  did  for 
her  husband.** 

''  My  charming  friend/'  replied  her 
ladyship,  ''  I  will  hope  yet  to  call  you 
sister,  in  spite  of  the  sulky  and  ill-natured 
looks  of  Clarissa^,  and  the  pride  of  my 
uncle.  Edwin,  I  suppose,  is  gone  to  his 
worthy  preceptor,  who,  no  doubt,  will 
extol  your  conduct,  and  bestow  on  kis 
weakness  his  most  terrific  censure.  I  do 
not  think,  Ellen,  that  your  opinion  of 
Courteney  is  quite  as  favourable  as  it 
was;  you  certainly  are  not  as  familiar 
with  him  as  you  were. — But  I  almost  for- 
got to  tell  you  what  a  delightful  morn- 
ing I  have  spent  with  Adolphus;  he  has 
♦  K  5  been 
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been  so  attentive,  so  uncommonly  en- 
tertaining^ that  if  he  continues  so  agree- 
able^ I  shall  make  my  entree  this  winter 
as  lady  Caroline  Beaumont." 

''  Nothing  will  afTord  me  more  sincere 
pleasure  than  to  salute  your  ladyship  by 
that  name  ;  you  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  amiable,  a  more  deserving  object^ 
nor  one  more  sensible  of  your  merits/* 

"  Once/*  replied  lady  Caroline,  "  I 
\s?as  in  great  doubt  of  his  sensibility  on 
that  point ;  I  believe,  my  dear  Ellen,  he 
was  caught  by  the  blaze  of  your  beauty; 
but  I  was  too  sweet  tempered  to  complain^ 
and  loved  you  too  much  to  dislike  you 
for  what  you  could  not  help,  I  have 
not  lost  by  this  conduct,  for  Adolphus_^ 
who  is  as  candid  as  myself,  confessed  that 
my  ivonclerfiil  lihercilUij  and  generosilTj  re- 
called his  wandering  affections^  which 
are  now  my  own  beyond  the  power  of 
change/' 

Naomi  now  entered^  to  deliver  letters. 

to 
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to  her  mistress  from  the  Parsonage  ;  and 
lady  Caroline  quitted  her,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceivins:  some  herself  from  London. 

Ellen,  with  a  flutter  of  delight,  ran 
over  the  well-known  characters  of  her 
mother  and  sister;  the  tenderness  of  their 
sentiments  restored  her  bosom  to  its  for- 
mer tranquillity  ;  but  what  afforded  her 
most  gratification,  was  a  short  letter  from 
Theodore,  in  vshich  he  expressed  the 
strongest  hope  of  passing  his  Christmas 
with  her  at  the  Parsonage,  since  it  was 
confidentially  reported  that  the  regiment 
would  be  removed  to  within  ten  miles 
of  that  dear  and  sacred  abode  of  domes- 
tic happiness,  early  in  November;  he 
concluded  by  saying  that  his  friend 
Colin  Maxwell  had  been  sent  for  ex- 
press by  the  old  lady  whose  fortune  he 
was  to  inherit,  all  hopes  of  her  recovery 
being  over. 

*'  In  that  case,"  said  he,  ''   my  friend 

will  quit   the   army,   marry  Fanny,   and 

turn    plain    country  gentleman,    to    the 

K  6  great 
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great  satisfaction  of  my  mother  and  sis- 
ter. I  shall  feel  this  deprivation  more 
keenly^  as  there  are  none  in  the  regi- 
ment worthy  to  supply  his  place,  none 
with  whom  I  could  associate  with  any 
pleasure;  I  have  some  thoughts, therefore, 
of  exchanging  into  the  Guards — but  more 
of  this  hereafter.  Colin  advises  me  to  make 
love  to  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  ba- 
ronet who  is  here,  and  v/ith  whom  I  am 
upon  very  good  terms  ;  but  I  reply  to 
2i]]  his  friendly  admonitions — Almeria  is 
not  an  Ellen.  In  vain  he  tries  to  laugh 
me  out  of  my  determination  never  to 
marry,  unless  I  can  find  a  woman  who  re- 
sembles you.  He  tells  me,  that  as  tlwt 
is  impossible,  I  had  belter  either  take  tlie 
fair  hand  of  Almeria  Rochdale,  or  rivet 
our  family  alliance  more  firmly,  by  con- 
tenting myself  with  his  favourite  sister, 
Stella  Maxwell.  Could  any  thing  induce 
me  to  waver  from  my  purpose,  it  would 
be  the  last-mentioned  lady  ;  I  have  seen 
her  picture,  I  have  listened  to  her  cha- 
racter. 
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racter,  drawn  by  my  bosom  friend,  and 
that  friend  her  brother  ;  yet  I  still  reply 
•—she  is  not  an  Ellen.*' 

How  fiattering  this  enviable  preference 
from  the  brother  she  so  idolized  !  how 
did  she  rejoice  at  the  recent  victory  she 
had  obtained  over  her  affections— a  vic- 
tory that  made  her  worthy  the  distin- 
guished partiality  of  Theodore  !  Not  as 
usual  did  she  run  to  present  her  mother's 
letter  to  Courteney,  but  waited  until  he 
was  assembled  with  the  rest  of  the  fami- 
ly in  the  dining-parlour;  she  then  gave  it 
him,  without  making  any  comment  upon 
its  contents. 

Leopold^,  struck  more  than  ever  by  her 
manner,  yet  unwilling  that  she  should 
perceive  it,  returned  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Vv'oodviiie  with  one  of  his  hypocritical 
smiles,  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  hear- 
ing that  they  were  all  well  at  the  Par- 
sonage. 

*'  Kas  my  m.other  written  to  you,  Mr. 
Courteney,  by  the  same  post  ?" 

»■*  She 
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*'  She  has  done  me  tliat  honour,"  he 
replied  ;  *'  I  did  not  shew  it  you,  be- 
cause it  merely  contains  a  repetition  of 
her  too  flattering  sentiments." 

There  was,  however,  another  reason  ; 
Mrs.  Woodvijle  had  written  concerning 
the  confidential  communications  she  had 
made  to  Courteney,  before  he  left  sir 
Godfrey's,  and  which  were  to  remain  a 
secret,  from  Ellen,  as  well  as  from  her 
other  children. 

''  You  are  infinitely  too  modest,  Mr. 
Courteney,"  said  lady  Caroline,  ''  too 
diffldcn  i  o  f  y  o  u  r  o  w  n  m  e  r  i  ts ;  a  rn  i  n  d  a  n  d 
heart  such  as  yours  ought  to  feel  as  con- 
scious of  its  superior  value  as  those  do  to 
whom  your  sterling  worth  is  known." 

*'  Your  ladyship  forgets,'*  replied  the 
hypocrite,  in  a  tone  of  weilfeigned  hu- 
mility, ''  that  among  the  few  instructions 
I  had  the  honour  to  give  you,  I  invari- 
ably cautioned  you  against  yielding  to 
the  dangerous  voice  of  flattery  :  it  seems 
also  ihat  I  should  have  admonished  your 

ladyship 
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ladyship  not  to  turn  flatterer;  as  praise, 
coming  from  lips  such  as  yours,  would 
tempt  an  anchorite  to  grow  vain/' 

''  A  very  pretty  compliment,  Courte- 
ney/'  said  lord  Monimer  ;  ''  and  Caro- 
line will  receive  it  with  more  gratifica- 
tion, because  it  is  bestowed  by  you/* 

Of  this,  however,  both  the  pupil  and 
the  preceptor  were  very  doubtful,  since 
neither  of  them  believed  the  words  of 
each  other. 

As  the  Lisburnes  and  Ashfords  were  ex- 
pected in  the  evening,  Ellen  retired  to 
her  room  after  dinner,  to  make  some 
little  alteration  in  her  dress;  this  done, 
she  recollected  that  she  would  have  time 
to  finish  a  favourite  romance,  and  there- 
fore hastened  down  to  Vne  library  for 
the  last  volume.  It  was  necessary  that 
sliC  should  pass  through  an  apartment 
close  to  ^hat  in  which  the  younger  part 
cf  the  gentlemen,  and  Courteni^>,  who 
remained  with  them,  were  still  enjoying 

•/•the 
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the  pleasures  of  the  glass.  Ellen  was 
proceeding  to  the  study,  when  she  stop- 
ped suddenly  at  the  sound  of  her  own 
name,  given  as  a  toast  by  the  marquis. 

*'  Come,  come,  Edwin,''  said  he,  *'  con- 
fess at  once  the  reason  of  your  evident 
vexation;  Miss  Woodville  and  you  quar- 
relled this  morning  about  the  colour  of 
the  carriage,  or  the  amount  of  her  settle- 
ment, or  some  such  trifle,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
do  not  grieve,  my  dear  boy,  you  know 
'  lovers'  quarrels  are  only  the  renewals  of 
love/' 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied 
lord  Edwin  ;  ^'  you  know  my  uncle's  in- 
tentions are  no  secret,  I  should  therefore 
be  mad  to  oppose  them.  It  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  if  I  had  differ- 
ed with  Miss  Beaumont  about  the  non- 
sense you  mention." 

"  My  sister,'   said  Adolphus,  warmly, 
"  would,  I  hope,  reject  all  offers  from  a 
divided  heart.     She   is  not  without  dis- 
crimination^ 
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crimination,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
]ong  ceased  to  expect  any  love  from  lord 
Edwin.'' 

''You  cannot  be  in  earnest, Beaumont  ? 
Surely  the  unmeaning  gallantry,  which 
has  influenced  my  actions  towards  Miss 
Woodville,  cannot  interfere  with  my  in- 
tended union  with  your  sister." 

Ellen  hardly  breathed  ;  she  felt  a  chill 
come  over  her  whole  frame;  her  heart  pal- 
pitated violently;  and  she  sunk  on  a 
couch  almost  lifeless.  The  loud  and  an- 
gry voice  of  Adolphus  kept  her  from 
faint  in  2:. 

"And  is  it  possible,  my  lord,''  he  cried^ 
'^  that  you  can  avow  such  dishonourable 
sentiments?  Is  Ellen  Woodville,  one  of 
the  most  lovely,  the  most  amiable  and 
innocent  of  women,  an  object  capable 
of  inspiring  such  feelings  in  the  breast 
of  any  man?  Unmeaning  gallantry  !  By 
Heaven!  I  cannot  express  the  indigna- 
tion which  1  feel  at  the  idea  of  trifling:  with 
the  tenderness  of  such  an  angelic  crea- 
ture 1 
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ture  !  Oh,  my  lord,  how  you  have  deceiv- 
ed me  !  I  thought  you  loved  Miss  Wood- 
ville  with  all  that  fervour  of  passion  to 
which  she  is  so  capable  of  giving  birth.  I 
feel  satisfied,  however,  that  the  marquis  and 
Mr.  Courteney  will  join  me  in  testifying 
their  disapprobation  of  your  conduct." 

*'  You  are  rather  too  warm,  Mr.  Beau- 
mont/' said  Leopold,  respectfully.  ''  Suf- 
fer me  to  remind  you  of  the  unpleasant 
situation  in  which  your  friend  is  now 
placed.  The  beauty  of  Miss  Woodville 
may  have  fascinated  his  senses,  and  mis* 
led  him  for  a  time  into  an  appearance  of 
indifference  for  Miss  Beaumont.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  sensible  of  the  error  he  has 
committed,  but  it  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
be  easily  rectified." 

'*  My  dear  tutor/'  replied  lord  Edwin, 
struggling  with  his  own  contending  emo- 
tions, ''  I  am  accountable  to  no  man  for 
my  actions,  if  I  except  my  uncle,  whose 
paternal  care  and  affection  give  him  a 
superior  right  over  me.      I  should  have 

thought, 
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though^  however,  that  Mr.  Beaumont 
^vol]]d  not  so  readily  have  taken  ofience 
at  my  wishing  to  atone  for  my  late  ne- 
glect of  his  sister  ;  he  is  at  liberty,  never- 
theless, to  think  what  he  pleases/' 

''  Speak,  marquis  !"  cried  young  Beau- 
mont, with  unabated  warmth  ;  "  speak^ 
nor  be  silent  in  the  cause  of  injured  in- 
nocence !  Shew  me  the  man^  independ- 
ant  of  lord  Edwin,  who  w^ould  not  die  in 
the  defence  of  such  a  woman  as  Ellen 
Wood V ill e  \" 

''  Thus  called  on/'  replied  the  marquis, 
^'  I  must  throw  aside  all  prudence,  and 
'avow,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  my 
worthy  tutor,  that  my  opinions  are  the 
same  as  yours.  I  think  Miss  Woodville 
the  most  perfect  of  her  sex,  and  were 
I  fr^e  to-morrow,  would  glory  in  raising 
her  to  my  own  rank  in  society." 

*'  My  noble  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Adol- 
phus,  pressing  his  hand  impetuously, 
*'  such  a  heart,  such  a  mind,  is  worthy  a 
monarch." 

"  Yet 
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'''Yet  hear  me,  my  dear  Beaumont/' 
continued  the  brother  of  the  embarrassed 
culprit ;  "  notwithstanding  this  acknow- 
ledgment of  what  I  would  do,  I  cannot 
in  conscience  advise  Edwin  to  risk  the 
eternal  displeasure  of  my  uncle.  I  know 
he  would  never  forgive  his  uniting  him- 
self to  one  whom  he  would  consider  as 
his  inferior  in  birth.  I  know  also  that  he 
has  long  wished  him  to  marry  your  sister. 
I  pity  Edwin,  for  being  exposed  to  so 
powerful  a  temptation  as  Miss  Wood- 
ville's  matchless  person  ;  and  I  condemn 
him  from  my  soul,  if  he  has  for  an  in- 
stant trifled  with  her  affections,  or  gone 
further  in  his  professions  than  what  gal- 
lantry would  authorize.  Such,  I  trust,  is 
not  the  case.  But,  my  dear  Beaumont, 
what  would  Caroline  say  to  the  warmth 
and  energy  of  your  expressions  in  favour 
of  another  ?'* 

'^ The.  nobility  of  lady  Caroline*s  soul 
is  like  your  own,*'  replied  her  lover ; 
*^'she  would  be  the  first  to  applaud  my 

defence 
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defence  of  her  favourite.  The  generosity 
of  her  mind  I  have  myself  experienced 
very  lately,  and  it  has  bound  me  more 
firmly  to  her  than  the  most  solemn  tie. 
Lady  Caroline  now  possesses  the  whole 
of  my  heart,  which  once^  I  confess,  was 
but  too  much  inclined  to  wander  to  her 
friend.'* 

The  marquis  now  rose — '^  I  shall  re- 
joice/' said  he,  ''  to  hail  as  brother  the 
man  whom  on  earth  I  value  most  as  friend. 
But  let  me  see  you  and  Edwin  shake 
hands,  in  token  of  a  perfect  reconcili- 
ation.*' 

**  I  can  never  willingly  be  at  variance 
With  one  so  nearly  related  to  lady  Caro- 
line," replied  Adolphus,  taking  the  of- 
fered hand  of  lord  Edwin  who  felt  hum- 
bled and  abased  at  the  despicable  part 
he  had  been  forced  to  act,  in  obedience 
to  the  advice  of  his  tutor. 

They  now  quitted  the  dining-parlour, 
and  Ellen,  who  had  not  had  power  to 
move  while  they  ren>ained,  slowly  drag- 
ged 
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ged  her  trembling  limbs  to  her  own 
chamber.  Here  she  flung  herself  on  the 
first  seat  that  presented  itself,  and  found 
a  little  relieved  by  giving  way  to  her 
tears.  It  was  now^  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  heart  of  Ellen  knew  real  agony, 
except  when  deprived  of  her  father^  by 
the  will  of  the  Almighty.  It  was  now 
that  she  experienced  the  severest  disap- 
pointment, the  severest  woe^ — the  object 
of  her  innocent  adoration,  the  counter- 
part of"  her  Theodore,  had  debased  his 
heavenly  likeness,  and  become  unworthy 
of  her  esteem.  From  being  icy  cold, 
she  became  burning  hot;  her  cheek  was 
flushed  with  fever,  and  her  breath  parch- 
ed the  soft  skin  of  her  lovely  itiouth. 

In  this  state  she  was  discovered  by  lady 
Caroline,  who  came  to  fetch  her,  as  their 
guests  were  already  arrived.  *'  Heavens ! 
my  beloved  Ellen  !"  said  her  affectionate 
friend,  "v;hat  is  the  matter?  you  look 
in  a  high  fever.  My  hand  shrinks  from 
the  scorching  touch  of  yours.     Dearest 

Ellen, 
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Ellen,  let  me  send  off  Simpson  directly 
for  advice;  I  am  quite  miserable  about 
you," 

''  I  shall  be  better  presently,"  replied 
Ellen,  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  try- 
ing to  force  a  smile;  '^indeed  I  shall 
soon  be  better.  Go  down,  my  dear 
friend^  and  make  some  excuse  for  me ; 
but  do  not  excite  any  alarm  ;  I  will  join 
you,  if  possible,  after  tea." 

''I  will  not  leave  you,  Ellen,  in  this 
state;  at  least  let  me  send  for  Mason  ;  I 
am  certain  you  are  very  ill.  What  can 
so  suddenly  have  brought  on  this  raging 
heat?  Tell  me,  my  love,  has  any  thing 
affected  your  spirits?  You  know,  Ellen, 
I  have  no  reserves  from  ijou/' 

Neither  would  Ellen,  in  a»ny  other  case, 
have  hid  any  thing  from  lady  Caroline  ; 
but  to  betray  to  her  the  baseness,  the 
unpardonable  duplicity  of  her  brother, 
was  impossible  ;  and  she  rejoiced  at  the 
entrance  of  Mrs.  Mason,  who  became 
equally  alarmed  with  lady  Caroline. 

'^Oblige 
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"  Oblige  me,  my  kind  friend/'  said 
Ellen ;  *'  return  to  the  drawing-room. 
Indeed,  indeed  I  shall  be  better  soon ; 
if  not,  I  will  send  for  you;  but  let  me 
beg  that  you  will  make  light  of  my  in- 
disposition." 

Lady  Caroline,  sorely  against  her  in- 
clination, now  left  her,  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary excuse  for  her  absence ;  and  Ellen 
no  sooner  found  herself  alone  with  the 
venerable  confidant  of  the  countess,  than 
she  flung  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
again  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  child  !  my  lovely  child  !  what 
am  I  to  guess  from  this  distress  ?  It  is 
not  bodily  suffering  that  would  thus 
weaken  the  powers  of  your  firm  mind. 
Relieve  your  full  bosom,  by  disclosing  to 
her  who  was  thought  worthy  to  be  trust- 
ed by  my  adored  mistress,  the  cause  of 
this  violent  sorrow.  Has  the  marquis, 
in  the  heat  of  youthful  passion,  forgot 
that  he  is  no  longer  free  ?  Who  has  drawn 

forth 
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forth  these  tears,  these  sobs,   my  dearest 
child?" 

"I  will  tell  you  all/'  replied  the  weep- 
inor  Ellen,  *"'  for  to  voii  alone  will  I  con- 
Me  the  wreck  of  ^11  my  fon-dest  hopes. 
Alas  !  that  I  shoulk  live  to  utter  it  !  — 
lord  Edwin  is  the  dJfcciple  of  Courteney, 
the  follower  of  his  faral  counsels  !" 

Again  she  sunk  on  the  bosom  of 
her  affectionate  friend  and  confidant, 
who,  kissing  tenderly  her  cheeky  mingled 
her  tears  with  those  of  the  deeply-afflicted 
Ellen,  who,  when  a  little  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  heavy  blow,  repeated 
to  Mrs.  Mason  the  whole  of  what  she 
had  hear/J. 

-''Alas!  alas!  i  feared,  I  know  not 
why,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "  the  baneful 
influence  of  Mr.  Courteney  over  the  too 
yielding  mind  of  lord  Edwin,  and  am 
fully  persuaded  that  even  now  he  acts 
under  his  guidance.  Take  comfort,  my 
sweet  child  ;  his  lordship  may  be  misled 
VOL.  IV.  L  for 
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for  the  present  by  his  vile  counsellor, 
but  he  will  still  prove  worthy  your  good 
opinion,  and  make  amends  for  this  act  of 
weakness/* 

"Never!  never!'*  exclaimed  Ellen ; 
"the  illusion  is  over!  it  was  but  this 
morning  he  used  the  most  endearing 
persuasions  to  induce  me  to  a  clandestine 
niarriage.  I  withstood  all  his  eloquence, 
yet  confessed  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
to  me.  In  so  short  a  time  to  change,  to 
avow  that  his  attentions  arose  merely  from 
gallantry,  and  that  he  still  meant  to  ful- 
jil  voluntarily  the  wishes  of  his  uncle, 
shews  a  depravity  of  heart,  a  weakness 
of  intellect,  that  shocks  me  beyond  belief. 
Oh^  my  dear  Theodore  !  for  whose  sake 
alone  this  cruel  man  became  dear  to  me, 
how  dificrently  would  t/ou  have  acted, 
under  similar  circumstances  !  Hov;  grate- 
ful am  I  now,  ,for  that  independency  of 
spirit,  which  taught  me  to  reject  the  offer 
■of  stealing  into   rank  and  power  !  What 

would 
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would  have  been  my  fate,  if  I  had  mar- 
ried lord  Edwin,  and  then  discovered  the 
pernicious  principles  on  which  he  acts  1" 

"  You  had  better  lie  down,  my  child, 
and  try  to  compose  yourself.  Continue 
to  draw  comfort  from  your  own  firm- 
ness ;  had  you  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  lordship,  who  is  really  to  be  pitied 
for  Vvanting  that  which  has  saved  yon 
from  years  of  regret,  lam  too  well  con- 
vinced, that,  notwithstanding  the  earl's 
regard  for  you,  he  would  never  have 
been  led  to  receive  you  as  his  niece."' 

*'  It  is  not  the  loss  of  lord  Edwin's 
hand  that  I  lament  thus  bitterly,  it  is  the 
loss  of  his  honour.  Oh,  my  worthy 
friend,  I  had  decked  his  mind,  his  soul  ! 
with  ail  the  virtues  that  can  ennoble  hu- 
man nature  !  in  my  imagination,  he  was 
every  thing  that  could  j '^crease  his  re-  ' 
semblance  to  my  beloved  Theodore  : 
but  oh,  how  unlike  that  dear  brother 
how  unlike  jhe  marquis  or  lady  Caroline  . 
Never,  also,  can  I  be  too  grateful  for  tlic 
L  2  manl  ^ 
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manly  and  generous  indignation  express- 
ed by  her  lover!  Dear  Caroline,  I  vviil 
not  wound  thy  noble  friendship  by  a  dis- 
x;losure  of  my  injuries'/' 

''  Be  persuaded/'  said  Mrs.  Mason, 
''  by  an  old  woman  who  loves  you  dear- 
ly ;   lie  down,  I  will  sit  by  you." 

"  Not  this  once,  my  kind  friend,  must 
Itake  your  advice:  I  am  much  better, 
and  v/ish  to  join  the  company^  if  only 
for  an  hour ;  my  total  absence  I  know- 
will  increase  the  terror  of  lady  Caroline, 
and  give  uneasiness  to  all  who  love  me;" 
she  sighed  deeply  at  the  last  words. 

Notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  her 
"bodv,  she  began  to  repair  the  disorder  of 
her  dress  and  hair,  assisted  by  Mrs,  Ma- 
son, who  said — ''  It  is  so  long  since  I 
have  been  thus  employed,  that  my  fin- 
<Tcrs  refuse  theij'  wonted  office.  Will  you 
not  put  some  flowers  on  your  head?'* 

"  Not  unless  vou  can  bring  me  a 
wreath  of  po])pies;'"  replied  Ellen;  "  they 
suit   best   with  a  breaking  heart :  yet  I 

surelv 
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sin-ely  had  a  sprig  of  orange  blossom  in 
my  hair  when  I  fell  almost  senseless  on 
the  couch  in  the  antiroom  :  I  must  have 
dropped  it  there  in  my  agonies:  dear 
Mason,  should  any  of  the  family  find  it, 
my  involuntary  listening  will  be  disco- 
vered/' 

''  I  will  go  in  search  of  it,'*  said  her 
worthy  confidant,  who,  nevertheless^  re- 
turned unsuccessful. 

''  Then  1  fear  I  am  betrayed,"  cried 
Ellen,  '^  for  welL  do  L  remember  now 
that  the  flower  fell  from  my  head,  but 
that  I  had  not  power  to  recover  it;  per- 
haps the  marquis,  or,  what  is  worse,  lord 
Edwin  or  his  preceptor  may  have  found 
if,  and  my  knowledge  of  their  conversa* 
tion  will,  by  this  unfortunate  circum- 
stance, be  discovered.  I  will  try  to  look 
as  well  as  I  can — to  conceal,  amidst 
forced  smiles  and  gaiety,  the  pafigs  of 
blighted  love.  Help  me,  dear  Mason,  to 
throw  off  this  robe — give  me  that  one  of 
white  satin;  it  will  be  a  contrast  to  my 
L  3  burning 
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burning  cheeks.  Now  let  me  place  ow 
my  head  the  wreath  of  pearls  given  mc 
by  my  faithful  Dora — and  in  my  bosom 
f^x  this  bunch  of  artificial  heartVease. 
Oh,  when  will  this  agitated  breast  know 
any  other  ? — How  do  I  look,  Mason  ?  do 
my  tell-tale  features  betray  the  secret 
anguish  which  pervades  my  soul  ?  I 
would  be  all  life,  all  spirits ;  I  would 
drown  in  excess  of  exhilaration  the  re- 
collection of lord    Edwin's   frailty!'^ 

she  put  her  hand  to  her  burning  fore- 
head. 

Mrs.  Mason  sighed — "  You  will  suffer 
for  this  over-exertion,  my  child,  I  fear; 
but  if  you  will  go,  be  quick  to  return; 
I  cannot  rest  until  I  have  seen  you  safe 
in  bed;  go,  and  I  will  make  ready  some- 
thing proper  for  you  to  take." 

Lady  Caroline  now  entered  to  inquire 
after  Ellen's  health,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  her  thus  elegantly  attired,  when  she 
had  dreaded  to  find  her  undressed  for  the 
night. 

''  My 
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''  My  Ellen/*  said  she,  affectionately, 
*  you  are  far  from  well^  in  spite  of  all 
your  good-natured  intentions  to  conceal 
it  from  me  ;  yon  have  dressed  yourself 
most  becomingly,  but  the  /lush  on  your 
cheek,  so  unlike  its  natural  bloom,  con- 
lirms  my  fe-ars.  You  shall  jusr  she^v 
yourself,  to  dissipate  the  chagrin  which 
has  been  felt  at  your  absence;  and  then^ 
to  oblige  me,  rctir-e,  and  try  to  get  rid  of 
this  ugly  fever." 

To  this  Ellen,  who  was  in  reality  seri- 
onsly  indisposed^  readily  assented,  and 
with  trembling  limbs  and  forced  spirits, 
which  vainly  hoped  to  hide  what  passed 
within,  she  followed  lady  Caroline  to  the 
saloon  of  the  Castle. 


L  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


The  entrance  of  Ellen  Woodville  was 
greeted  with  the  kindest  inquiries  after 
Tier  health.  The  marquis  and  Adolphus 
Beaumont  both  met  her,  and  conducted 
her  to  a  seat ;  while  lord  Edwin,  abashed 
at  the  cowardly  part  he  had  been  con- 
strained to  act,  continued  talking  to- 
the  youngest  Miss  Lisburne,  not  dar- 
ing to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  wo- 
man whom,  in  his  heart,  he  preferred 
to  all  the  world,  but  whom  he  had 
not  courage  openly  to  acknowledge  as 
such. 

The  state  of  Ellen's  feelings  made  her 
receive  their  attentions  with  an  ani- 
mating gratitude,  which  once  more 
alarmed  the  jealous  temper  of  the  mar- 
chioness, and  surprised  even  Courteney, 
who  sat  next  her. 

"   Surely,"   said    the    former,   "'   Miss 

Woodville 
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Woodville  might  have  been  excused  from 
taking  such  pains  in  adorning  her  per- 
son^ vvhen  the  deep  colour  on  her  check 
denotes  her  indisposition  ;  what  could 
induce  her  to  increase  it  by  coming  down 
this  evening  V 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  that 
question'^  I  ^^Txvy  madam,"  replied  Leo- 
pold ;  ''  what  but  her  unwillingness  to 
lose  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  the 
marquis  in  the  intended  concert  of  to- 
night ?  she  is  more  beautiful  even  than 
U5ual  ;  neither  the  marquis  nor  Mr. 
Beaumont  can  quit  her  for  a  moment/' 

The  poison  of  his  words  ran  through 
the  veins  of  the  credulous  marchioness, 
who  turned  pale  as  ag.ain  she  yielded  to 
her  former  suspicions.  Courteney  pur- 
posely rose  \o  attend  to  lord  Mortimer, 
who  had  beckoned  him  ;  he  well  knew 
the  effect  of  what  he  had  just  uttered, 
and  he  was  desirous  that  it  s'nould  sink 
d-eep  into  the  mind  of  the  marchioness^ 
LO  Lord 
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Lord  Mortimer^  who,  with  sir  William 
Lisburne  and  general  Ashford,  was  sitting 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  had  been 
speaking  to  them  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Ellen's  various  accomplishments;  among 
the  rest,  he  dwelt  mostly  on  the  uncom- 
mon richness  and  sweetness  of  her  voice — 
"Go.  Courteney,"  said  he,  '*'  and  tell 
Miss  Woodville,  that  if  she  is  not  fearful 
of  exerting  herself  too  much,  she  will 
greatly  oblige  me  by  singing  one  of  the 
Scotch  airs  she  learnt  when  at  home  ;  if 
she  has  no  objectron,  let  it  be  that  be- 
ginning with  '  Cou'd  I  hope/' 

The  marquis  was  just  expressing  his 
fears  that  she  was  too  much  indisposed 
to  join  in  the  evening's  amusement,  and 
regretting  the  loss  he  should  sustain^  when 
his  tutor  advanced^  and  delivered  the  re- 
quest of  the  earl. 

To  play  and  sing  under  her  present 
illness,  and,  above  all,  the  air  selected  by 
lord    iMortimcr,    was    more    than    Ellen 

deemed 
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deemed  her  fortitude  could  sustain  ;  she 
nevertheless  resolved  to  attempt  it,  and 
Beaumont  readily  flew  to  fetch  the  harp. 

"  My  dear  friend/'  said  lady  Caroline, 
"  your  willingness  to  give  pleasure  will, 
I  am  afraid,  be  attended  with  great  incon- 
venience to  yourself;  let  me  excuse  you 
to  my  uncle." 

*'  No,  I  thank  you/'  replied  Ellen, 
forcing  a  look  of  gaiety  very  foreign  to 
her  heart  ;  ^^  if  I  can  possibly  sing,  I 
must  not  disappoint  the  earl/'  then  strik- 
ing the  chords  of  the  harp,  she  played  a 
beautiful  prelude,  preparatory  to  the 
song ;  and  pausing  for  a  moment,  to  col- 
lect all  her  firmness,  she  sang  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  a  voice  sweet,  thrilling,  and 
but  too  tenderly  expressive  of  her  own 
emotions  :— 

*'  Cou'd  I  hope  you'd  ay  be  true,   . 

My  pleasure  wad  be  past  expressin'; 

Cou-id  I  hope  you'd  ay  be  true, 

I'd  seek  frae  Heaven  nae  itlier  blessin*. 

•  *  ■ 

l6  But, 
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But,  oh  !  'tis  cruel  when  a  youth 

Has  made  our  heart  for  master  chuse  him, 

'Tis  cruel  then  to  break  his  troth, 
And  leave  a  viper  in  the  bosom.'' 

Lord  Edwin,  at  the  sound  of  Ellen's 
melting  voice,  quitted  the  side  of  Matil- 
da Lisburne,  and  joined  the  group  who 
had  gathered  round  the  lovely  performer. 
The  words  of  the  air  seemed  to  reproach 
him  for  his  recent  want  of  candour; 
they  called  the  blush  into  his  cheeks  ; 
humbled  and  self-accused,  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  as  he  encountered 
those  of  the  songstress,  humid  with  tears. 

A  variety  of  painful  ideas  filled  the 
heart  of  Ellen,  who  had  exerted  herself 
to  the  utmost,  to  obey  the  wish  of  lord 
Mortimer  ;  but  the  sight  of  his  nephew^ 
who  stood  near  her,  and  whose  handsome 
features  evinced  his  consciousness  of  the 
applicability  of  the  lines,  bereft  her  of 
all  her  assumed  fortitude;  overpowered, 
her  head  sunk  on  the  harp,  and  she 
would  h^ve  fallen  to  the  ground,  but  for 

the 
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the  watchful  care  of  lady  Caroline,  who, 
much  alarmed,  received  the  form  of  her 
fainting  friend  in  her  arms. 

AH  the  company  were  now  interested 
for  Ellen,  and  the  dowager  marchioness, 
to  whom  she  had  particularly  endeared 
herself,  assisted  to  convey  her  to  her 
chamber;  while  lord  Mortimer  immedi- 
ately sent  off  one  of  the  servants  for 
medical  aid,  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
evening  was  completely  broken  up  by  this 
unlucky  accident. 

Ellen  was  put  to  bed,  by  Mrs.  Mason 
and  Naomi,  in  a  high  fever,  to  the  inex- 
pressible grief  of  lady  Caroline,  who  ob- 
stinately refused  to  leave  her  bedside, 
but  insisted  on  remaining,  and  would 
sufier  no  one  to  administer  any  thing  to 
her  favourite  except  herself.  This  ge- 
nerous friend  derived  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction  from  the  opinion  of  the  doc- 
tor, who  pronounced  that  the  fever  was 
not  a  dangerous  one,  and  that  proper 
remedies  would  soon  abate  its  violence. 

Lord 
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Lord  Edwin,  strongly  affected  by  her 
indisposition,  never  once  thought  of  go- 
ing to  bed  all  night.  He  stole  frequent-- 
]y  to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  to  in- 
quire of  his  sister  if  Miss  Woodville 
slept;  all  personal  consideration  seemed 
lost  in  his  anxiety  for  her  recovery;  and 
so  sincerely  did  he  regret  his  having  ex- 
posed himself  before  his  brother  and 
Yolmg  Beaumont,  that  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  sorrow  to  Courteney  that 
he  had  followed  his  advice. 

The  conduct  of  lord  Edwin  in  the 
dinin'g'-parlour  was  owing  to  a  conversa- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  his  -tutor,  on  his  return  from  the 
wood.  Kis  own  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  firm  refusal  of  Ellen  to  his 
proposal  of  a  private  marriage,  was  but 
too  visibly  depicted  on  his  countenance; 
and  the  cunning  of  Leopold  soon  drew 
from  his  pupil  the  confession  of  his  blight- 
ed hopes. 

As    might    be    expected,    Courteney 

highly 
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highly  censured  the  honourable  attach- 
ment   of  lord    Edwin.     "    Rash    young 
man,"  said  he,  ''  have  I  not  promised  to 
make  her  yours  upon  more  advantageous 
terms  ?   what  could  induce  you   thus  to 
tempt   the  eternal   resentment   of  your 
uncle  ?  have  I  not  already  risked  my  own 
interest  and  my  hitherto  unspotted  name 
to  gratify  your  foolish  passion  ?  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  whim,  the  moiYientary 
fit  of  prudence,  which  Ellen  displayed,  all 
my  care  would  have  been  thrown  away^and 
you  would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost ! 
Trust  me,  my  lord,  I  know  the  nature  of 
the  sex  better  than  you  do,  and  would  not 
advise  you  to  hazard  another  such  an  offers- 
has  not  she  already  acknowledged  that  she 
loves  you,  and  is  she  not  therefore  more 
than  half  won  to  your  purpose?     It  de- 
pends now  entirely  on  yourself  to  preserve 
the  favour  of  your  uncle,  and  yet  possess 
the  person  of  Ellen  Woodville  ;  followon- 
ly  my  advice,  and  I'll  engage  she  shall  be 
yours  in  less  than  a  month." 

Notwithstanding 
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Notwithstanding  this  counsel,  Leopold 
did  not  think  proper  to  entrust  his  pu- 
pil with  the  whole  of  his  diabolical  plan> 
until  he  had  got  him  too  far  engaged  to- 
re tract. 

"  Begin/*  continued  the  hypocrite^. 
'' to  relax  in  your  attentions  to  Ellen^ 
and  renew  them  to  Miss  Beaumont ;  the- 
affection  of  the  first  will  be  alarmed  by 
this  change  in  your  behaviour,  which, 
will  correct  her  pride,  chill  her  aspiring: 
hopes^  and  mould  her  more  easily  to- 
your  wishes  ;  while  the  latter  will  joyful-- 
]y  hail  your  returning  kindness^  and  ac- 
cept you  once  more  as  her  destined  hus-- 
band/' 

It  was  this  criminal  counsel,  joined  to? 
the  mortification  of  Ellen's  determined; 
manner    of  rejecting    him,    that    caused 
lord  Edwin  to  deny  his  intentions  respect«- 
ing  her,   and   to  draw  upon   himself  the: 
contempt  and  anger   of  Adolphus  Beau- 
mont.    Her  calm   and  healthful  counte- 
nance at  dinner,  which  gave  no  presage 

of 
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©f  indisposition^  and  the  suddenness  of 
her  illness,  so  sRort  a  time  after  she  had 
retired^  excited  in  the  bosom  of  his  lord- 
ship emotions  of  alarm  and  terror,  lest 
she  should  by  any  means  have  become 
acquainted  with  his  dishononrable  con- 
duct. 

The  exquisite  pathos  with  which  she 
had  sung  the  little  Scotch  air,  and  the 
effect  it  had  visibly  had  on  herself,  gave 
rise  to  the  same  idea  in  more  minds  than 
his  lordship*s.  Young  Beaumont^  the 
generous  advocate  of  Ellen  Woodville, 
had  similar  fears  with  lord  Edwin  ;  while 
the  marquis,  from  one  liltle  circum- 
stance^  felt  convinced  of  the  real  source 
of  her  illness. 

The  antichamber  in  v/hich  Ellen  had 
so  painfully  discovered  the  duplicity  of 
her  lover  led  to  several  apartments, 
among  the  rest^  to  that  of  the  music- 
room;  and  the  marquis,  after  he  had 
joined  the  ladies,  repaired  thither  to  fetch 
a  music-book  for  his  wife.     The  sprig  of 

orano-e 
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orange  blossom^  which  Ellen  had  drop-^ 
ped,  and  which  he  had  observed  in  her 
head  at  dinner,  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
at  the  foot  of  the  couch  on  which  she 
had  rested.  This,  and  her  subsequent  in- 
disposition, were  both  alarming  proofs  of 
her  having  overheard  a  part  of  their  con- 
versation, as  well  as  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion his  brother  had  made  on  her  heart — 
a  discovery  that  gave  serious  uneasiness- 
to  the  marquis,  who  had,  until  very  late- 
ly, always  believed  her  affections  to  be 
pre-engaged,  from  the  report  of  his  tiir 
tor. 

Incapable  of  violating  the  rules  of  ho- 
nour himself,  he  felt  keenly  the  dissinfu- 
Jation  used  by  lord  Edwin,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Ellen,  and  of  being  convinced  of  the 
real  state  of  her  sentiments.  If  he  found 
her  immutably  attached  to  his  brother^ 
he  determined  to  use  all  his  influence 
and  interest  in  her  behalf  with  his  uncle; 
since,  in  his  opinion^  the  nature  of  lord 

Edwin's 
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Edwin's  attentions  had  been  such  as  to 
authorize  her  to  look  forward  to  becom- 
ing, one  day  or  other^,  his  wife. 

Ellen^  meantime,  passed  a  tolerable 
riight,  under  the  watchful  care  of  lady 
Carolina  and  Mrs.  Ma^on  ;  and  found 
herself  able  to  sit  up  by  the  dinner  hour 
next  day,  yet  gladly  availed  herself  of 
lier  continued  weakness^  and  the  advice 
of  her  doctor,  and  proposed  to  remain, 
for  that  day  and  the  next,  in  her  own 
room. 

The  excellency  of  her  understanding, 
and  the  religious  principles  she  had  im- 
bibed from  her  amiable  mother,  taught 
her  to  resign  herself  without  murmur- 
ing to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Yet  Ellen 
felt  that  she  could  have  more  easily 
yielded  to  lord  Edwin's  marriage  with 
another,  than  to  the  discovery  of  his 
wantins:  those  virtues  of  which  she  had 
believed  him  possessed. 

To  find  that  he  was  capable  of  fooling 
with  her  affections,   of  trifling  with  the 

peace 
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peace  of  her  future  life,  of  deceiving  her 
into  a  belief  that  she  alone  was  able  ta- 
make  him  happy,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
evidently  meant  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of 
lord  Mortimer,  was  such  a  refinement 
upon  cruelty^  such  a  specimen  of  hypo- 
crisy, that  it  required  all  the  hereditary 
pride  of  her  nature  to  withstand  the 
shock,  by  remembering  that  slie  was  the 
object  upon  whom  he  had  thought  wor- 
thy to  try  his  powers  of  deception. 

Dearly  as  she  loved  lady  Caroline,  and- 
grateful  as  she  felt  for  her  uniform  ten- 
dernesSj  particularly  under  her  present' 
illness,  yet  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
conceal  from  her  the  infidelity  of  her 
brother,  from  motives  of  kindness,  judg- 
ing from  her  own  sufferings  the  pain  it 
would  give  her  ladyship  to  be  informed 
of  his  baseness. 

When  Eilen   heard  of  the  anxiety  lord 
Edwin  had  manifested,   and  his  constant 
inquiries  after  her,  during  the  first  night 
of  her  illness,  she  could  not  help  testify- 
ing 
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ing  her  surprise  that  he  should  still  con- 
tinue to  dissemble. — '^  To-morrow/*  said 
she,  ''  my  dear  Mason,  I  must  see  this 
cruel  man,  when  I  join  the  rest  of  the 
•family :  how  shall  I  assume  sufficient 
firmness  to  conceal  my  knowledge  of 
"^vhat  has  passed — to  repel  all  advances 
that  he  may  have  the  assurance  to  make? 
Oh^  Edwin,  I  wish  not  to  expose  thee! 
even  from  my  own  family  would  I  hide 
the  fatal  consequences  of  Courteney's 
tutelaire. 

o 

^  When  tliou  recordest  my  many  courtesies, 
And  shiill  compare  them  with  thy  treacherous  heart, 
Lay  cbem  together,  weigh  them  equally, 
'Twill  be  revenge  enough." 

*^'  Alas  !"  replied  Mrs.  Mason,  "  I  can- 
not help  pitying  my  young  lord,  since  I 
am  confident  his  fault  proceeds  from  the 
dangerous  principles  he  has  imbibed  from 
that  bad  man  ;  no  child  ever  gave  a 
fairer  promise  of  every  virtue  than  lord 
Edwin." 

Ellen 
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Ellen  sighed  deeply  ;  it  was  the  sigh 
of"  agony. — ''  You  promised  me/'  said 
she,  "  to  relate  the  melancholy  incident 
•  which  occurred  to  the  mother  of  the  late 
countess,  in  her  first  attachment;  tell  it 
me  now,  dear  Mason,  if  you  please;  it 
will  charm  away  the  bitterness  of  my  own 
reflections,  during  the  absence  of  lady 
Caroline." 

'*  Then  it  must  be  by  exciting  your 
sympathy  for  the  woes  of  an  amiable 
woman,"  replied  Mrs.  Mason,  ''  who, 
like  her  lovely  daughter,  had  sense 
enough  to  prefer  merit  in  obscurity,  in 
preference  to  an  increase  of  rank  and 
fortune.  The  mother  of  my  lamented 
mistress  was  the  only  surviving  child  of 
the  marquis  of  Rosslin,  and  countess  of 
Brandon  in  her  own  right ;  her  person, 
like  that  of  the  lady  Althea,  was  lovely 
and  graceful,  and  her  disposition  equally 
gentle  and  affectionate.  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  foster-sister  to  the  young 
countess,  whose   playfellow  I  became,  as 

often 
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t^ften  as  the  family  returned  to  their 
country  seat,  where  my  parents  resided, 
the  one  as  butler,  and  the  other  as  house- 
keeper to  the  marquis,  with  whom  they 
had  lived  many  years. 

'^  It  was  my  particular  good  fortune 
to  attract  the  notice  of  his  lordship,  as  I 
was  one  day  chacing  the  countess  over 
the  lawn,  and  he  immediately  called  to 
nie^  and  asked  me  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  my  education, 
which  was  no  other  than  what  my  mo- 
ther's leisure  moments  could  aiford  me. 
Ah  !  well  do  I  remember  the  ssveet  smile 
of  his  daughter,  when  next  I  sav/  her. 
'  Alice/  said  she,  '  you  have  pleased  the 
marquis  so  much  by  the  sound  sense  you 
displayed  the  other  morning,  that  he  has 
given  me  leave  to  have  you  always  about 
iny  person,  and  to  teach  you  what  I  like. 
You  know  how  I  love  you,  Alice;  but 
you  know  not  hov/  happy  my  dear  fa- 
ther has  made  me  by  this  kind  permis- 
sion.' 

"  From 
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"  From  that  day  I  became  the  constafit 
companion  of  the  countess^  during  those 
hours  when  she  was  not  with  the  marqnis 
and  marchioness;  she  took  delight  in 
forming  my  mind  and  manners  accord- 
ing to  her  own  taste;  and  I  look  back 
upon  those  years  of  my  childhood  with 
melancholy  pleasure,  as  they  were  some 
of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  The  coun- 
tess, who  was  but  too  susceptible  of  real 
merit,  wherever  it  was  to  be  met  with, 
had  early  discovered  it  in  the  youngest 
son  of  the  clergyman  of  our  village;  and 
soon  imparted  to  me,  who  was  the  con- 
fidant of  all  her  thoughts,  her  regard  for 
Horatio  Stuart.  He  was  indeed  an  ob- 
ject calculated  to  inspire  affection,  pos- 
sessing every  recommendation  of  per- 
son and  mind  to  excite  love  and  esteem. 

*'  The  marquis  was  more  partial  to  this 
young  man  than  to  the  rest  of  his  fami- 
ly ;  he  gave  him  a  pair  of  colours  in  an 
old  Scotch  regiment,  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  Scotland,  as  soon  as  he  dis- 
covered 
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covered  his  inclination  for  the  nrmy  ; 
and  made  him  a  handsome  pecuniary 
present  at  the  same  time^  to  enable  him 
to  join  it,  and  to  prevent  him  from  feel- 
ing embarrassed  on  his  first  entrance  in- 
to life.  N^ver  shall  I  forcret  the  sorrow 
oF  the  countess  on  hearing  the  news  o^ 
his  intended  departure— it  was  then  her 
misfortunes  began. 

'^  On  the  morning  that  he  called  to 
take  leave/ the  countess,  unable  to  con- 
ceal her  agitation,  hastily  quitted  the 
drawing-room  ;  and  calling  for  me,  took 
my  arm,  and  hastened  into  the  park, 
where,  throwing  herself  on  the  turf, 
under  a  large  tree,  she  gave  vent  to  her 
sobs  and  tears. 

'  Oh,  Alice  r  said  she,  '  I  fear  Horatio 
will  think  my  leaving  him  so  abruptly 
proceeds  from  indifference  to  his  wel- 
fare. I  wished  to  present  him  with  some 
trifling  remembrance,  but  my  courai^e 
failed  me,  and  I  dreaded  lest  my  tears 
would  betray  the  state  of  my  heart.* 
VOL.  IV,  M  "  I  tried 
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"  I  tried  to  afford  her  all  the  consola- 
tion in  my  power,  but  her  grief  only  in- 
creased. 

'^  I  shall  never  see  him  again/  said  the 
countess;  '  I  feel,  Alice,  that  I  have  part- 
ed with  Horatio  for  the  last  time.  Oh, 
what  would  I  not  give  for  one  of  his 
li^ht  ringlets— it  would  be  far  more  dear 
to  me  than  all  the  jewels  of  the  East  I 
Alas !  he  is  leaving  us^  perhaps  for  ever, 
since  I  heard  my  father  say  that  his  regi- 
ment, in  all  probability,  would  be  order- 
ed on  foreign  service ;,  and  Horatio  may 
therefore  never  know  how  dearly,  how 
tenderly  I  love  him  !* 

''  A  rustling  among  the  trees  made  us 
start  ;  the  countess  and  I  leapt  from  our 
seats;  it  was  Mr.  Stuart,  whom  we  now 
saw  hastily  proceeding  home,  by  a  path 
close  to  where  we  had  been  silting.  At 
the  sound  of  the  countess's  voice  he 
stopped,  turned  round,  and  discovered  a 
countenance  struggling  with  a  variety  of 
emotions. 

'  Mr. 
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'  Mr.  Stuart/  said  the  countess,  '  [ 
'%\ish  to  apologize  to  you  for  my  seem- 
Ang  rudeness  of  this  morning  ;  but  I  felt 
myself  suddenly  indisposed,  and  was 
compelled  to  walk  out  into  the  open  air. 
You  leave  us  to-morrow,  perhaps  far 
many  months — nay,  years ;  yet  do  not 
suffer  new  friends,  new  connexions^  to 
obliterate  from  your  memory  those  wdiom 
you  have  made  in  your  native  village.' 

'  Never,  never!'  replied  the  young 
soldier,  with  energy  ;  '  they  v.fll  live  in 
my  heart ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
'kindness  I  have  met  with  from  vour  ladv- 
ship's  family  can  only  be  effaced  by  my 
death.' 

"  The  countess  drew  from  her  finf^er 
^  valuable  diamond  ring,  and  requested 
him  to  wear  it  for  her  sake  ;  I  saw  his 
-colour  rise  as  he  accepted  the  present; 
snd  a  tear  which  (eW  on  the  hand  of  ihe 
countess,  as  he  raised  it  to  his  lips^  be- 
trayed  to  me  his  knowledge  of  her  value. 
He  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment  ;  and 
M  2  I,  whose 
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T,  whose  heart  was  at  that  moment  full 
ofsympathy,  could  not  refrain  from  tell- 
ing my  dear  mistress  that  I  was  sure  she 
was  beloved  by  Mr.  Stuart. 

"  The  same  evening  a  letter  was 
brought  me  by  one  of  the  village  maids  ; 
it  came  from  the  grateful  lover  of  the 
countess,  who  requested  me  to  give  an 
enclosure  to  my  lady.  Ah,  my  dear  Miss 
Ellen^  until  then  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
mighty  power  of  love  upon  the  human 
frame.  The  moment  the  countess  read 
the  letter  which  I  gave  her,  her  tears 
were  those  of  rapture,  and  her  dejected 
looks  were  changed  for  those  of  blissful 
>hope  ;  in  short,  her  whole  form  was  ani- 
mated by  its  contents.  It  enclosed  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  which  he  said  he  had  the 
presumption  to  hope  she  would  retain 
for  his  sake  ;  and  he  declared,  that  the 
4umult  of  his  feelings  had  made  him  hur- 
ry from  her  in  the  morning,  lest  he 
should  be  surprised  into  the  avowal  of 
sentiments  which   he    had    persevering- 

iv 
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ly  endeavoured  to  repress.  Whatever 
might  be  his  fate,  he  should  never  forget 
the  gratitude  and  respectful  afTeciion 
that  was  due  to  her  ladyship  and  her 
noble  family;  nor  would  he  ever  cease- 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  prove 
himself  not  wholly  unworthy  their  good- 
ness. 

"  The  countess  pressed  repeatedly  the- 
letter  and  the  hair  to  her  lips;  the  latter 
she  put  into  a  locket,  and  placed  it  in 
her  bosom,  which  she  wore  day  and 
night  ever  after,  untit  she  became  the 
wife  of  lord  Mortimer;  cherishing  the 
fond  hope  of  being  secretly  beloved  by 
Horatio,  and  trusting  to  his  return,  which 
she  vainly  imagined  would  bring  with  it 
the  accomplishment  of  her  heart's  dear- 
est wishes. 

^'  Some  months  after  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  the  marquis  with  his  family 
went  to  town,  where  the  countess  was 
presented  at  court,  and  where  she  was 
fitsi  seen  by  a  nobleman  of  great  fortune 
M  3  and 
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and  great  power,  who  took  an  early  op- 
portnnity  of  soliciting  the  permission  of 
the  marquis  to  pay  his  addresses  to  my 
lady.  The  match  would  have  been  high- 
ly advantageous,  had  the  state  of  her 
heart- permirted  her  to  accept  it;  but  as 
it  was,  she  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  single,  until  she  was 
more  acquainted  with  the  world,  that  my 
lord,  who  was  dotingly  fond  of  her, 
consented  to  her  request,  the  countess 
not  being  then  quite  seventeen. 

''  Oh,  how  often  has  the  lady  Althea 
reminded  me  of  her  mother,  when  she 
used  to  talk  of  Mr.  Deloraine,  and  of 
what  she  would  go  through,  if  necessary, 
for  his  sake!  Both  were  fated  to  fall 
victims  to  their  tenderness  for  men  of 
talent. 

''  Many  a  tear  have  I  shed,  as  T  listened 
to  the  love  and  the  despair  of  the  mar- 
quis's daughter^  during  her  conversations 
with  me  on  the  probability  of  her  lover's 
return.     Her  fears  lest  he  should  fall  a 

sacrifice 
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sacrifice  to  the  climate,  or  the  fate  of  the 
war  in  which  he  was  destined  to  be  en- 
gaged, kept  her  in  a  continual  state  of 
alarm.  At  length  the  intelligence  ar- 
rived of  a  battle  having  taken  place. 
The  conflict  was  sanguinary,  and  the  loss 
considerable;  amongthenames  of  the  offi- 
cers who  had  fallen  was  that  of  Horatio 
Stuart.  It  was  then  that  the  countess 
betrayed,  for  the  first  time,  to  her  pa^ 
rents  her  secret  attachment,  and  received 
from  them  every  tenderness  her  melan- 
choly situation  required;  but  it  was  to 
me  alone  that  she  ventured  completely 
to  unbosom  herself,  and  to  express  her 
deep  and  irremediable  distress. 

"  When  next  she  appeared  in  public^ 
which  circumstances  constrained  her  to 
do  much  sooner  than  she  would  other- 
wise have  wished,  lord  Mortimer  saw  and 
became  enamoured  of  her  person.  He 
also  had  met  with  a  disappointment  in  his 
first  attachment,  and  they  became  interest- 
ing to  each  olher^  from  the  narration  of 
M  4  their 
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their  mutual  loss;  for  now  that  Horatio 
was  dead,  my  lady  hesitated  not  to  avow 
the  partiality  she  had  ever  entertained  for 
his  worth.  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
the  marquis,  who  fe\t  anxious  to  see  his 
daughter  established  in  life,  the  countess 
made  choice  of  lord  Mortimer,  in  prefe- 
rence to  any  other  admirers;  and  never, 
I  believe,  did  she  experience  any  reason 
to  regret  the  selection  she  had  made. 

''A  short  time  after  the  union  of  my 
lady,  I  married,  with  her  consent,  the  son^ 
of  lord  Mortimer's  steward  ;  and  upon 
thebirthof  thelady  Althea,  which  happen- 
ed shortly  after  that  of  my  own  baby,  I  had 
the  honour  to  become  her  nurse,  the  deli- 
cate state  of  the  countess's  health  not  al- 
lowing her  to  enjoy  that  felicity.  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  my  child,  and  to 
experience  a  still  heavier  affliction,  in 
the  death  of  my  husband.  Once  more  I 
returned  to  the  Castle,  having  no  tie 
which  could  make  life  pleasant  to  me> 
except  within  its  walls." 

*'  Three' 
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"^^  Three  years  and  upwards  after  the 
marriage  of  the  countess,  our  tranquillity 
was  interrupted  by  a  serious  accident. 
We  had  arrived  at  the  Castle  for  the  sum^ 
mer  season  rather  earlier  than  usual,  as 
the  countess  expected  to  be  confined 
with  her  second  child  in  July,  and  wished- 
to  be  attended  by  the  same  person  as  be- 
fore. It  was  one  fine  evening,  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  that  the  countess 
and  I  rambled  into  the  wood,  where  you 
and  lady  Caroline  paid  your  visit  to  the 
gipseys.  The  earl  was  gone  out  to  din- 
ner, and  the  countess,  whose  situatioa. 
would  not  permit  of  her  walking  far,  had 
taken  a  book  to  amuse  herself,  as  she 
rested  on  a  seat  which  had  been  placed 
on  purpose  for  her  accommodation;  I 
and  ray  dear  charge  had  proceeded  up  a 
winding  path,  at  a  little  distance  from 
where  the  countess  was  sitting,  the  bend  - 
of  the  path  hiding  us  from  her  view, 
when  I  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman,  who,  pale  and 
M  5  emaciated. 
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emaciated,  seemed  in  the  last  stage  of  a 
'.lecline.  He  eagerly  inquired  if  that 
was  a  child  of  the  countess  of  Brandon  ? 
and  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
embraced  it  with  such  excessive  agitation, 
that  I  became  alarmed,  and  would  have 
taken  the  lady  Althea  from  his  arms,  but 
he  prevented  me.  '  Do  not,*  said  he, 
'deny  me  the  last  pleasure  I  can  now  en- 
joy. Oh,  Alice  !  have  I  lost  all  traces  of 
my  former  self,  that  you  cannot  recog- 
nize Horatio  Stuart?" 

''^Good  Heavens!"  exclaimed  Ellen^ 
'^and  was  he  not  dead?  Oh,  my  dear 
Mason,  I  dread  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
your  narrative." 

''You  may  suppose,  my  child,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mason,  "  what  were  now  my  feel- 
ings. I  could  scarce  stand,  and  for  some 
minutes  found  it  imposible  to  give  utter- 
ance to  my  w^ords.  When  I  could,  I  ex- 
pressed my  fears  lest  the  countess  should 
see  him,  particularly  in  her  present  situ- 
ation, and   briefly  recounted   what   had 

passed 
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passed  since  his  departure,  and  the  report 
of  his  death,  which  had  been  generally 
believed. 

'  Ah,  Alice  !'  said  he, '  better  far  would 
it  have  been  for  me  had  I  died  when  my 
wounds  gave  rise  to  that  report,  than 
thus  to  have  survived  the  fond  hope  of 
proving  to  your  angel  mistress  the  im- 
mutability of  my  adoration.  Overpower- 
ed by  numbers,  and  dangerously  wound- 
ed, I  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was 
saved  by  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
who  conveyed  me  to  their  quarters^  and 
who  attended  to  my  wants  with  great 
humanity.  Slowly  I  recovered,  and  pass- 
ed over  into  other  hands  less  friendly, 
who  kept  me  close  prisoner  for  three 
years.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ex- 
changed at  last,  and  to  reach  my  native 
country,  where,  on  once  more  joining 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  I  learnt  that 
the  countess  had  become  a  wife  and  mo- 
ther :  my  constitution,  impaired  by  my 
wounds   and    my   imprisonment,    could 

scarce 
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scarce  sustain  the  shock  of  this  intelir- 
gence,  although  I  had  never  suffered  my- 
self to  entertain  the  presumptuous  hope 
of  possessino'  one  so  infinitely  my  supe- 
rior. Months  passed  awav  before  I  could 
venture  to  travel;  and  ?  am  now^  Alice, 
only  come  to  take  one  look  of  her  angel 
face — then  die  !  Do  not  fear  my  pru- 
dence ;  her  peace  is  dearer  to  me  than 
my  own.* 

"Again  he  pressed  to  his  bosom  my 
little  darling.  I  heard  tbe  countess  call  on 
my  name;  and  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  he 
trembled  so  violently,  that  I  was  appre- 
hensive lest  he  should  faint,  and  conju- 
red him  to  act  with  caution,  for  the  sake 
of  her  he  loved.  Promising  to  call  on 
him  at  Homely  Farm,  where  he  was  ac- 
commodated, I  hastened  to  the  countess^ 
who  good  naturedly  chid  me  for  my  stay, 
as  the  dew  was  now  falling.  The  inno- 
cent prattle  of  lady  Althea  soon  betray- 
ed that  some  one  had  caressed  her  ;  and 
I  was  obliged   to  own  that  a  gentleman 

had. 
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had  met  ns,  but  pleaded  ignorance  as  to 
%vho  he  was.  How  gladly  did  I  once 
more  see  her  etiter  the  Castle,  safe  from 
the  shock  she  would  have  sustained,  had 
she  encountered  the  altered  form  of  poor^ 
Mr.  Stuart! 

"Next  day  T contrived  to  go  to  the 
farm,  where  dame  Homely  soon  called 
forth  all  my  compassion,  by  mentioning 
the  deplorable  state  of  her  new  lodger, 
who  she  feared  was  dying.  Under  pre- 
tence of  being  acquainted  with  several 
things  good  for  a  consumption,  I  got  a 
sight  of  the  poor  invalid.  He  had  fol- 
lowed us  at  a  distance,  and  gratified  his 
earnest  desire  of  once  more  beholding 
the  object  of  his  unshaken  attachment. 

*  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  live  many 
hours/  said  he,/  and  I  conjure  you,  dear 
Alice,  to  give  this  note  to  the  countess^ 
whenever  you  see  a  fit  opportunity.  The 
last  adieux  of  a  grateful  heart,  which  will 
then  be  mouldering  in  the  tomb,  cannot 
infringe  on  the  sacred  rights  of  her  hus- 
band ; 
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band;  I  have  seen  her^  and  I  die  con* 
tented  !' 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  wi- 
ping away  her  tears  of  friendly  sympa- 
thy, ''  he  died  that  night/* 

Ellen nvas  sensibly  affected  by  the  idea 
of  his  untimely  end.  After  a  pause  of 
some  moments,  she  said — ''  Did  the 
countess  ever  learn  the  fatal  constancy  of 
her  first  love  ?" 

''  Yes,'*  replied  her  worthy  confidant; 
'^  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  her 
confinement,  and  got  over  the  loss  of  her 
Jnfant,  I  fulfilled  my  promise  to  her  de- 
ceased lover,  and  gently  broke  to  her  the 
falsity  of  the  report  concerning  his  death, 
our  meeting,  and  its  fatal  termination. 
Although  she  bore  the  melancholy  sur- 
prise, at  first,  better  than  I  had  expected, 
yet  I  am  now  persuaded  that  it  hastened 
her  own  death,  which  took  place  three 
years  after.  A  better  wife,  a  more  ten- 
der mother,  or  indulgent  mistress,  never 
breathed  ;  aud.it  was  a  long,  long  while 

indeed. 
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indeed  before  lord  Mortimer  could  get 
over  the  severity  of  the  loss  he  then  sus- 
tained. 

"  Never,  even  to  me,  did  she  mention 
the  name  of  Horatio,  after  the  day  of  my 
fulfilling  his  last  request;  but,  just  be- 
fore her  death,  when  she  had  made  me 
promise  never  to  forsake  her  daughter, 
she  confessed  that  the  being  unable 
wholly  to  discard  from  her  remembrance 
the  man  who  had  travelled  so  far  to  take 
one  look  of  her  before  he  died^  and 
whose  letter  betrayed  the  tenderness  be 
had  always  felt  for  her,  had  preyed  upon 
her  spirits;  since,  so  sincerely  did  she 
love  lord  Mortimer,  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  mix  his  idea  with  that  of  an- 
other; it  rendered  her  criminal  in  her 
own  eyes,  and  embittered  every  hour  of 
her  existence.  She  died  as  she  had  lived, 
a  pattern  of  every  female  virtue;  and, 
had  it  pleased  Heaven  to  have  spared  the 
life  of  her  lovely  daughter,  I  am  certain 
that  she  would  have  resembled  her  mo- 
ther 
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ther  iiT  every  thing.  But^  alas!  it  has 
been  my  severe  misfortune  to  have  out- 
lived all  those  dear  and  revered  objects  • 
ofc  my  love  and  veneration — to  see  the 
ancient  and  noble  title  of  Brandon  be- 
come extinct,  since  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Almighty  that  not  even  the  infant  of  Mr. 
Deloraine  should  survive  to  inherit  its 
mother's  rank  and  fortune.*' 

''  It  is  our  duty  to  believe/*  replied 
Ellen,  "  that  '  whatever  is,  is  right;'  yet 
I  confess  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  our  weak  minds  cannot  readily 
give  credit  to,  as  being  for  the  best : 
for  instance — willing  as  I  am  to  draw 
comfort  from  every  thing  that  occurs  ia 
human  life,  yet  what  consolation  can  I 
derive  from  having  discovered  depravity 
where  I  imagined  that  only  the  purest 
and  the  noblest  qualities  resided  ?  or 
how  can  I  agree  that  *^  whatever  is,  is 
right/  since  it  is  neither  right  nor  just 
that  lord  Edwin's  heart  and  mind  should 
sully  the  beautiful  image  of  his  Creator., 

or 
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'or  that  he  should  trifle  with  my  feelings, 
and  sport  with  the  peace  of  my  future 
years  ?" 

"  The  sentence  you  have  just  quoted 
is  from  Pope,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Ma- 
son ;  ''  and  does  not  the  same  author 
also  affirm,  that  '  to  err  is  human,  to  for- 
give divine  ?" 

*'  He  does,'*  replied  Ellen  ;  ''  and  I 
think,  my  dear  Mrs.  Mason,  that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  your  meaning.  Yes, 
I  forgive  lord  Edwin  ;  may  he  be  able 
to  forgive  himself;  but  never  can  I  look 
on  him  with  my  former  admiration. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  or  the  touch  of  his  hand,  was  cap- 
able of  producing  the  most  exqtiisite 
rapture,  when  I  listened  to  him  with  de- 
light, for  he  spoke  and  looked  so  liko 
my  Theodore,  To-moi'-rov^ — would  that 
I  could  escape  to-morrow  !"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh,  "  I  must  once  more  take  my 
place  at  the  breakfast-table  ;  it  used  to 
be  by  the  side  of  lord  Edwin — I  hope  he 

will 
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%vill  not  rise  to  meet  me,  as  he  formerl5'' 
did ;  the  greatest  favour  he  could  now 
confer,  would  be  to  avoid  me  as  much  as 
possible.  Thus  you  see,  my  dear  Mason, 
that  what  would  once  have  made  me 
miserable^  would  now  be  the  means  of 
restoring  me  to  my  natural  tranquillity. 
The  neglect  of  lord  Edwin,  before  the 
discovery  of  his  dissimulation,  might 
have  broken  my  foolish  heart;  but  now 
3t  is  all  I  desire — it  is  my  hope,  my  wish 
to  be  treated  by  him  with  indifference.'* 
**  Ah,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Mason, 
*'  I  well  remember  a  line  which  the  mo- 
ther of  lady  Althea  used  to  repeat  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  is  applicable  to  yourself — 
'  the  shaft  extracted  does  not  cure  the 
wound.*  Time  reconciles  all  things;  it 
w^ill  blunt  the  keen  remembrance  of 
what  you  now  suffer;  and  the  penitence 
of  lord  Edwin  will  be  the  first  step  to- 
wards his  recovering  your  good  opinion. 
I  shall  live,  I  trust,  to  see  you  his  wife, 
and  mistress  of  this  Castle  ;  for  I  begin 

to 
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to  hope,  from  the  extreme  tenderness 
lord  Mortimer  has  shewn  for  you  since 
your  ilhiess,  that  you  are  become  neces- 
sary to  his  happiness;  if  so,  his  pride 
may  give  vvsy  to  the  desire  of  having 
you  always  with  him,  and  his  consent 
may  at  length  be  obtained  for  your  mar- 
rying his  nephew/* 

Ellen  was  going  to  reply ;  but  the  en- 
trance of  the  dowager  marchioness  pre- 
vented her  from  giving  utterance  to  the 
warm  feelings  which  at  that  moment 
rushed  across  her  heart. 
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